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and MARIETTA STOCKARD 
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Short Story |  WEBSTER’S DICTIONAR 
OF SYNONYMS 


Helps you ase the righ* 


word In the rinht place 


large pp., indexed $5.00 
WRITER'S MONTHLY 


Springfield 3, Mass. 


Dictionary 
of Thoughts 





395 pp., $3.75 


WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Springfleld 3, Mass 








CREATIVE CRITICISM 


You want to know what is right 
about your story, and how to make it 
better. You want help with technique. 


Wes yaecialize in 4ertvice 


Your story is your own and you like it, but it does not 
come up to your expectations, and you want to know why. 


The way you handle ideas, the words you use, how you 
present your characters, the way-you make your story step 
ahead: these are all ‘‘technique.’’ We can help you with the 
techniques of expression, with story structure, with 
dramatic effects. 

We shall read your story with friendliness and respect; 
we will always criticize in the same way. 


We check steadily with editors; our market information 
is up-to-date. We suggest markets, but do not sell. 


FEES 


Stories Articles Verse Criticism—$i.00 for each 
Novelettes Novels poem of 20 lines or less—the minimum 
Constructive thoughts about your price. Poems of over 20 lines and less 


whole story organization, material, than 100 lines, 5c a line; poems over 


style; suggestions for revision; market- 
ing comments. $1.00 each thousend 
words and final fraction. Two 2500- 
word stories submitted together would 
be $3.00 each, but o 5000-word story 
would be $5.00. Minimum charge for 
any manuscript, $2.00. 


These fees are payable in advance. 


100 lines, and collections of poems 
aggregating over 500 lines, 4c a line. 


Play Criticisms—$1!0.00 for a one- 
act drama, or for the first act of a 
larger play; $5.00 for each additional 
act. 


They do not include postage for 


return, which you should always enclose. 


Manuscript Service Department 


The Home Correspondence School 
Springfield 3, Massachusetts 
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Rupert Hugbes writes: 


“Since authorship is 
essentially a matter of 
homework, it is one of 
the few arts of which 
much can be taught by 
correspondence I have 
found Palmer Institute's 
instruction material 
most interesting, intelli 
gent, and helpful 


Gertrude Atherton writes: 
“The most practical, 
economical and time- 
saving way I know of 
in learning to write is 
the Palmer Institute 
method (1) at home, 
at your own conven- 
ience, (2) complete, 
thorough instruction, 
and (3) individual, pro 
fessional coaching.” 





Here’s How Famous Authors 
Recommend Palmer Training 


Their Advice Can Save 
Preparing 
Katharine Newlin Burt writes: 


‘I'd have started. ten 
years sooner on a lit- 
@rary career, but 
was no Palmer Institute 
then Any writer 
would-be or experienced 

would certainly find 
help in the Palmer 
course I know of no 
better training school.” 


Read What Graduates Say 


Readers Digest 


there 


Sells to Coronet, 
“What can P ? 
I asked myself six 
answer already my articles have 
accepted by Coronet, Keader’s Digest, 
Farm Journal and Grit. Any writer 
should benefit from Palmer training 

K. Benion, Milton, Pa 


Wins $240 in Contest 


“Modern Romances was 
contest Thus’ inspired I 
stories They accepted the first when I 
consented to shortening it Hooray! One 
more reason why I am thankful I signed 
up for the Palmer Course Mrs. Helen 
Vanderbeke, Davenport, Iowa 


aimer training give me 


p the 


months ago Now 
been 


sponsoring a 
wrote two 
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PALMER INSTITUTE ' 
BOOK 


OF AUTHORSHIP 

1917 
— 1680 N. aeamaen, Hollywood 28, Cali. 
Please send me free book explaining how @ 
. Palmer home-study training may help me to & 
g increase my income from writing. Ne salesman g 
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You Time and Money in 
for Success 


Ruth Comfort Mitchell writes: 


“With pleasure 
profit I have read 
studied the Palmer In- 
stitute course You are 
making it possible for 
new writers today to 
travel over a highway, 
instead of a rough and 
difficult road.” 


and 
and 


You Learn at Home 


As a Palmer student, you receive: In- 
teresting, practical instruction; 
devices to make learning easier; individ- 


ual coaching by professional writers who 


ingenious 


go over your own material and guide you 
step by step. You learn by writing, doing 


y 
actual writing assignments in the privacy 


of your own home. Thus you develop 


your own individual 
effort in 


writing style You 


save time and preparing for 


success. 


Free Book Tells How 


To learn how Palmer Institute home- 


study training can you, 
free book, “The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories’, which explains 


help send for 
Palmer's unique 
method of for 
in all fields: 


stories, 


training 





highest pay 


APPROVED 
FOR 
VETERANS 


short novels, 


mysteries, radio scripts, 


feature § articles. Send 











today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship, Est. 1917 


Member, National Home Study Council 


Desk K-60, 1680 N. Sycamore, Hollywood 28, Cal. 
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Published monthly by Writer’s MontHLY, 29 Worthington St., Springfield 3, 
Mass. Copyright by The Home Correspondence School. All rights reserved. 
Entered at the Springfield, Mass., Post Office as Second Class Matter. 
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Experience Meeting 


Material for this department, if a 


ted, is paid for in longer or shorter subscrip- 


tions according to length. Contributions not longer than $00 words are preferred. 
All material must be double-spaced. Unavailable items cannot be returned. 





The Art of 
Useful Writing 


By WALTER B. PITKIN 


Covers practical writing from four 
main aspects: what to write, where 
to get the material, how to arrange 
it, how to write it. Gives a wealth 
of practical exercises to improve 
your skill in writing anything from 
a business letter to a book. 


261 pages, $2.00 


Writer's Monthly 


Springfield 3. Mass. 





SHORT STORY WRITING 


HOW TO WRITE, 
WHAT TO WRITE 
AND WHERE TO SELL 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile 
Story Writing, Article & Feature Writing, 
Versification, Story Criticism. and others. 
Our moderately priced courses offer 
just what you are seeking—constructive 
criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; 
real teaching. 
Hundreds of pupils have written 
successful short-stories. articles 
and poems: have won substantial 
prizes in literary contests; are 
selling their material to leading 
magazines. 


Catelogue sent upon request 
THE HOME 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 15 Springfield 3, Mass. 





I just came across a letter in 
my file dated sometime back, 
signed by Owen Miller, the editor 
of The National Hardwood Mag- 
azine, P. O. Box 1721, Memphis 
1, Tenn. 

He suggested getting copies of 
the magazines serving the wood- 
working and lumber industries 
and looking them over. He stated 
that there was a shortage of good 
free-lance writers in this field, 
and that he received only one 
or two articles per month from 
free-lance writers, even though 
their rates are the highest in this 
field. 

Here is an opportunity for those 
interested in this kind of writing. 

E. F. M. 


E. Lee Neal, editor of Hearth- 
use the following 
material: Articles dealing with 
Christian family living up _ to 
1500-1600 words. Also games, 
puzzles, cartoons and real life 
accounts of Christian families. 
(Photos should accompany the 
latter.) Payment is up to Ic a 
word on acceptance; $3 to $5 for 
good photos. Hearthstone is pub- 
lished by the Christian Board of 


stone, can 
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Publication, (Disciples of Christ 
Church) 2700 Pine Boulevard, 
St. Louis 2, Mo.—Rr. J. w. 


The small business man or 
woman of your community usually 
has an interesting story, if you 
will go after it. And he or she 
will be glad to tell it in return 
for the publicity that will follow 
the publication. 

My first interview was with the 
hostess of a local super market, 
but I found during the course of 
our conversation that she was a 
collector of old cookbooks. The 
story about some of the old re- 


cipes made an addition of interest 
to the story, which was published 
with a picture in the Christian 
Science Monitor. 


We buy our rabbits dressed by 
a grower who lives in a nearby 
suburban community and he has 
built and equipped a small butch- 
er shop with all sanitary conven- 
iences in the rear of his home. 
The story of rabbit raising and 
the building of the butcher shop 
made an article that sold to 
California Cultivator, which has 
since become California Farmer. 

The local stationer is a collector 
of old envelopes from the “Pony 
Express” days, and as soon as I 
can arrange for pictures, I hope 
to do an article about his hobby 
for some local paper. 
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The Best Way to Get Started 


WRITING FOR 
MAGAZINES 


Develop the working habit un- 
der the personal direction of 
an experienced writer or editor. 


HE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, a 

private school completely owned 
and operated by successful editors and 
writers, offers a series of fascinatin 
assignments designed to get you start 
and keep you writing. They are sent 
regularly to your home, where you 
work on them in spare time. They give 
you a chance to polish your style the 
way professional writers polis 
theirs—by writing continually. 

You may concentrate on either short 
story or article work, advancing as 
rapidly as your ability warrants. 

Every assignment you submit is re- 
turned with detailed criticism. 


FREE CATALOG 


Writers themselves active in the magazine 
field help you find your best outlets, often 
suggest markets you might never have 
of. Send the coupon today for the free 
catalog which tells you 
how you may get started VETERANS! 


toward a writing career. 





This course 
approved for 
veterans’ training 


THE MAGAZINE 
INSTITUTE, Inc. 











Dept. 475-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


The Magazine Institute, Inc. 
Dept. 475-B, 50 Rockefeller Plaza 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Pléase send your free catalog, without 
obligation, to: 


() Check here if eligible under G.I. Bill 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman 
will call.) 
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TRAINING IN 
VERSE WRITING 


Our personalized course in Poetry Writing is 
taught on broad and sound lines, without ex- 
clusive attention to any one cult or idea 
among poets. It is a course for persons who 
feel the impulse for poetic expression yet 
who realize that expert and sympathetic 
guidance and criticism would be of help. 

Its thirty lessons cover the entire range of 
poetic technique and call for the writing of 
a considerable number of poems, as well as 
poetic fragments in various forms as exercises 
— all under persona! direction. 


The terms are reasonable. For information, 


address 
THE 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL 


Dept. WM Springfield 3, Mass. 
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WRITERS 
WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 
Title Price 
Yankee Frankenstein, Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits, This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion, True Detective 495.00 


a. I have written and sold the above articles 
plus 1000 others in the a 15 years to 
over 100 different national magazines 

. My students—-WRITING AND SLANT- 
ING TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY—are 
featured today in scores of newsstand 
publications 
I have developed a NEW 
LY PERSONAL 





Mag. 


COMPLETE 
ABSOLUTELY IN. 
DIVIDUAL—Course in Article Writing 
SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL TAL- 
ENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL 
TO SPECIALIZED MARKETS 
No offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT 
AS PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGIN. 
NING WRITER OR THE PROFES 
SIONAL—has ever before been made by 
a SELLING WRITER AND RECOG- 
NIZED INSTRUCTOR 


Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet 
“Writing To Direct Order Only." 


WILL H. MURRAY 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328, Cleveland 3, Ohio 





Writer's Monthly 


So far I have been fortunate 
in having pictures furnished by 
the person interviewed and usual- 
ly some local photographer has 
done the work. For an article 
about furniture displays, the staff 
photographer for the local high 
school newspaper took the pic- 
tures. The article sold to Furni- 
ture Age, and the pictures turned 
out very well. 

Take along a copy of your best 
published work when you go for 
an interview. It will give your 
subject confidence in your work. 

5. ms. 


Attention young writers! Here 
is a market for you, alone. “The 
Horn Book League” is a special 
dept. in The Horn Book maga- 
zine, dedicated to young authors 
or artists, up to and including 
seventeen years of age. It will 
pay $5 for any acceptable essay, 
letter, poem, story, or drawing, 
provided your guardian’s signa- 
ture is attached. And all material 
submitted to this department 
must be limited to 400 words or 
less and poetry cannot exceed 24 
lines. 

Jennie D. Lindguist is an ex- 


tremely courteous managing edi- 
or. Query her for further infor- 
mation in care of The Horn Book, 
248 Boylston Street, Boston 16, 
Mass. 
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Book report writers may re- 
quest a free pamphlet, listing run- 
dreds of inspiring, Christian books 
from Our Sunday Visitor, Hunt- 
ington, Indiana. The material 
that can be compiled and then 
submitted to religious publications 
by reading a score or two of 
these books is tremendous.—J. L. 


E. W. Morrill, Editorial Depart- 
ment, Buick Magazine, is inter- 
ested in articles on travel, but 
asks that free-lance writers submit 
black and white prints; no koda- 
chromes are used. 

Jack and Jill, The Curtis Publ. 
Co., Independence Square, Phila- 
delphia 5, Penna., will send a 
sheet of their requirements to 
free-lance writers upon request. 
This sheet is valuable in that it 
states requirements and subjects 
that they are interested in at the 
moment. Stories should run no 
more than 2,000 words and 
“Tiny Tales” are very short, from 
500-700 words. They are also 
interested in cut-out ideas, cook- 
ing suggestions, puzzles, riddles, 
choral readings, plays and sketch- 
es, games, etc.—L. J. Cc. 

Before sending poems to Com- 
plete Love, 23 W. 47th St., New 
York City, be: sure to check and 
see that they are romantic verse, 
as that is all they use. 
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JUVENILE STORY 
WRITING 
25 PRACTICAL LESSONS 


How Well Can You 

*Plot Stories for Young Folks? 
*Create Characters? °Invent Ac- 
tion? °* Write Dialogue? ° Show 
Setting? ° Make Alluring Titles? 
* Achieve Interest? ° Polish Your 
Work? °Sell Your Story? 
Learn all this and much more under 
the friendly, experienced and painstak- 
ing personal guidance of a competent 
instructor. 
This is not a course about writing but 
actual writing. Seven complete stories 
written by the student, with many 
shorter exercises, and fully criticised, 
with marketing help. 

Our Fees Are Reasonable. 

For Information, Address 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. WM, Springfield 3, Mass. 








LADIES 
Give Your Personal Stationery 
the "NEW LOOK” 

Have Your Name and Address 
PRINTED IN GOLD 
(Not an ink—it’s a metallic job) 

50 814, x 11 Folded Sheets 

50 634 Size Envelopes 

Sheets are 20-lb Hammermillf BOTH 
Bond (watermarked). Enve-| FOR 
lopes are high grade white 
wove. Remittance must ac-| $2.98 
company order. No C.O.D.'s] post. 
please. Please print your name paid 
and address plainly. 


QUALITY WORKMANSHIP 
Send all orders to 


WRITER'S MONTHLY 
Dept. CSP-BM 








29 Worthington St. Springfield 3, Mass. 


nthe, 
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Classified Advertising Rates: 50¢ a line; 
not less than 3 lines accepted. Remittance 
must accompany order. Count five average 
words to a line; name, address, and initials 
must be counted. Forms close 25th of second 
preceding month. Rates for Display Adver- 
tising on request. 


TYPING AND REVISING 


CALIFORNIA 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT Hep. What every writer 
needs. Modern professional polish incorpo- 
rated; writer's personality and style retained. 
21 years’ satisfactory service to world-wide 
clientele. Editing, revising, rewriting, ghost 
writing, instruction. Books, stories, speeches, 
articles, poems, fiction, non-fiction, text books, 
etc. Minimum $6.50. Rates. Writer learns by 
comparing. Irma A. Gwin (Mrs. W. E.), 
2140 Empire St., STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA. 
(San Francisco 1918 to 1943). 








CONNECTICUT 
MANUSCRIPT “TYPING: Minor corrections. ~ $0¢ 
a thousand words. Neat and punctual. RuTH 
WOLLENBERG, 69 Goodwill Ave., Meriden, 
Conn. 


ILLINOIS 


45¢ per thousand; 
IsaBeEL HINES, 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly typed, 
minor corrections; carbon free. 
Box 148, Newton, Illinois. 


INDIANA 


EXPERIENC ED in preparation of author's man- 
uscripts, including expert typing. Typing 
alone, 50¢ per 1000 words. NA HERRON, 
124 W. 26th St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING. 50¢ per thoussad: minor 
corrections; one carbon. ALMA M. Morcan, 
. O. Box 95, Peru, Indiana. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING. Free carbon and cover 
ages. Mailed flat, 50¢ a thousand. I. IRENE 
doxrf, 2407 Church Street, Fort Wayne 6, 
Indiana. 


MAINE 

MANUSCRIPT TYPING: 50¢ per thousand; minor 
corrections; free carbon. rs. F. J. RopsHAw, 
24 E. Metcalf, Brunswick, Maine 


MASSACHUSETTS 
short sories, 
19 Ta- 


TYPING SERVICE Manuscripts, 
etc. Free carbon. MABELLE Tatro, 
conic St., Pittsfield, Mass. 





Writer's Monthly 


You can save yourself a 3c 
stamp and your valuable cent a 
word time by NoT sending news 
items, which they tag “spot news” 
to Automotive Digest, 22 E. 12th 
St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio, because 
they are furnished too much news 
gratis. 

Roberts-Hicksgas, Inc., Roberts, 
Ill., sends out a small monthly 
paper to Rural Route Boxholders. 
In each paper they print one 
proverb. For example, “Diligence 
is the mother of good luck,” and 
for each one accepted they pay 
$5. They also want jokes for the 
“Really Funny Dept.,” at $1 
each. And for the “Hom-Aids” 
column, $1 to the contributor of 
each _household hint or recipe 
published. One proverb is used 
each issue, about eight or ten 
jokes, two or three recipes, and 
half a dozen household hints. 

M. W. 


A helpful little gauge for align- 
ing manuscripts and centering 
titles can be had for request on 
a penny postal card to Typewriter 
Div., Underwood Corporation, 
One Park Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. 

Did you know that books and 
magazines can be borrowed from 
your state library just for a few 
cents postage? One may read up 
on any subject and find helps on 





Experience Meeting 


writing about those subjects. It 
also helps keep in mind the trend 
of material being used.—. P. H. 


In the Experience Meeting 
column of the Writer's Monthly 
for December, 1949, are some 
good suggestions on how to reduce 
verbose writing. The use of too 
many words is said to be a handi- 
cap for most beginners. On the 
contrary I find it difficult to 
write a story of more than 1500 
words. This is due, I believe, to 
the practice of poetry. 

Poetry forces the writer to syn- 
thesize in using words. Even if 
the writer does not produce in- 
spired poems, the concentration 
of meaning, which is necessary in 
writing verse, is an excellent study 
for learning the essential value 
of words. 

If anyone wishes to try this 
practice, Poe’s essays, “The Poetic 
Principle,’ “The Philosophy of 
Composition,” and the “Rationale 
of Verse,” give basic information. 
The first chapter of “The First 
Principles of Verse” by Robert 
Hillyer, is a good study of the 
value of words. 

For a finishing course try writ- 
ing verse according to the Chinese 
rules of versification. I found out 
more about eliminating the un- 
necessary in one afternoon of this 
practice than in any other exer- 





TYPING AND REVISING 





MICHIGAN 





MANUSCRIPT TYPING: 50¢ per 1000; minor 
corrections; carbon. JULIA C. ALDRIDGE, 
16811 Rosemont, Detroit 19, Michigan. 





MISSOURI 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED: neatly and accurately. 
Carbon and extra first page free. 40¢ per 
1000 words. Etvet BLOOMFIELD, 3741 Walnut 
St., Kansas City 2, Mo. 





Expert MS. TyPineG, all ‘‘extras’’, 40¢ per 
1000; poetry, 1¢ line; prompt at 9 7 sexingn 
WOLFE, 610 Indiana, Kansas City, 





MANUSCRIPT TyPING, 50¢ per thousand; mi- 
nor corrections; carbon. LISETTE CRIDER, 3729 
Avondale, St. Louis 20, Missouri. 


NEW YORK 





You R MANUSCRIPTS typed promptly, accurate- 
ly, professionally, by former publisher's secre- 
tary. 50¢ per 1000 words. Free carbon. 
Minor corrections, MILDRED BETZLER, 42 
Wheeler Ave., Pleasantville, N. Y. 





PENNSYLVANIA 





_ and 
r thousand words. or 
MARGARET SCHOCK, ag 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED pro — 


accurately, 50¢ 
novel-length MSS 
584, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





ARTHUR WILSON AssociaAtrs, Box $1, Sun- 
bury, Penna. PUBLICATION COUNSELORS, 
LiveraRy Srrvices and Prices . . . Market- 
ing Advice, Publication Advice, and General 
Criticism in literary field, at three dollars for 
100 standard pages, 84x11 .. . Rewrites and 
Ghost Writing, twenty cents a page ; + = 
Reading and Proof Reading, fifteen cents a 
page . . . Special Research and Services in 
Languages, Social and Natural Sciences, Busi- 
ness and Commercial Subjects, Music, by con- 
tract . . . ARTHUR WILSON ASSOCIATES offer 
you the advantage of fifteen years of success- 
ful experience in editing and writing for pub- 
lication . . . All manuscripts must be accomp- 
anied by return postage. 


BOOKS 








Usep Books , AND Courses ON WRITING 
bought, sold, rented, and exchanged. Details 
free. SMITH INSTRUCTION EXCHANGE, 84 
Washington, Peabody, Mass. 


WHERE TO SELL MAGAZINE ARTICLES (Allard 
and Lin) lists and classifies over 1400 maga- 
zines regularly buying non-fiction. Order direct 
from publisher, $2. 50, postpaid, on money- 
back guarantee. Wm. C. BROWN COMPANY, 
Publishers, Dubuque, Iowa. 











MISCELLANEOUS 


AUTHORS IN TROUBLE? Blocked? Not sell 
ing? I give honest, constructive, sympathetic 
help. Mary Main, 76 Charles Street, New 
York City 14 

SOMFTHING ON Your MinbD? Your questions 
answered, thoroughly, privately. Health, love 
finance, law, science, politics, current events, 
sex. ANY QUESTIONS ANSWERED $1 
each. If we can't answer, money refunded 
IMMEDIATELY! THe Clayton INSTITUTE, 
P. O. Box 1847, Waterbury, Conn 


VACATION with me in scenic Ozarks at Cabin 
Hollow Writer's Camp. Personal instructions. 
Space limited. Zeiger Hay, 1223 W. Kirk, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


roblems for quo 
E. W. HALL, 


California 


Resrarcu Service. Send 
tation. Thorough. Reasonable 
601 So. Vermont, Los Angeles 5, 
WRITERS 
ings. Literary Coach, Moderate rates 
ING Waters FARM, Huntington, Mass 


Artistic and healthful surround 
LAUGH 


‘““MIRACLES OF MENTAL ACTION,’ $1.00. 
Vital, useful facts. Order 
receive as GIFT, your Personal HANDWRITING 
ANALYSIS; ask 3 questions use ink. CHAR 
ACTER ANALYSIS SERVICE, 2022 Jefferson, 


Eatonton, Georgia. 


CONSIDERING STARTING A “LOCAL PAPER? Send 
$1.00 for booklet, ‘STARTING A COMMUNITY 
Paper’, outlining plan of procedure. FRED 
LAMSON, “med f, 33 West 16th St., New 
York 11, N. 


LET US PRINT your books, pamphlets, pub 

lications, stationery, etc. Quality work at 

lowest possible cost. Free price list.. ADAMS 

ge om Dept. WM, 30 W. Washington 
me hicago 2, Hil. 


TOOLS FOR YOUR TRADE 


HOW te WRITE Aare. es that SELL $2.25 
CONFESSION FORMU & TECHNIQUE 1.00° 
THE NOVEL: Pian & Preduet ton 1.00* 
JUVENILE FORMULA & TECHNIQUE 1.00° 
(*mimeographed booklets) 


FREE COPY of HOW TO PLOT STORIES 
with $3.00 ORDER 


HUGH L. PARKE WRITERS AGENCY 
389 Tuxedo Avenue Detroit 3, Michigan 


BOOK MSS. WANTED 
Novels, Religious Books, 
published on a NEW PLAN. 
POETRY BOOKS $129.50 
WRITE 
THE STORY BOOK PRESS 
1435 Second, Dallas 10, Texas 


promptly, and. 
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cise. Two good books which tell 
the rules of Chinese verse are: 
“The Jade Mountain,” by Witter 
Bynner and Kiang Kang-Hu, and 
“Fir-Flower Tablets,” by Florence 
Ayscough and Amy Lowell. 

R. D. 


When I first started keeping a 
weather diary, I had in mind 
making it only a reference book. 
I found that when writing in the 
winter a story that takes place in 
summer, I couldn’t remember 
details. 
dark when John finally awoke, 
and he had only three hours to 
catch the 7 o'clock train”. Now 
in winter, 7 A.M. is dark and 
cold, but in the summertime it’s 
light here on the desert. Neither 


I might write “It was 


could I have my hero and heroine 


watch a sunset fifty miles up in 
the hills and expect them to 
make the Saturday night dance 
by 8 P.M. In the summer the sun 
7:30, but they 
could make it easily in the winter 


sets as late as 
when the sun sets even as early 
as 4:30. 

Of course the weather changes. 
I find that on December 3, 1945, 
we had snow while on December 
3, 1949, 
got below 54 degrees. But I have 
learned that if I want a sudden 
thundershower, I must 


the temperature never 


summer 


' precede it by a hot spell. Also— 
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and this may be hard to believe 
—those famous desert sunsets just 
do not occur in summer. But just 
wait until fall! 

I also include in my weather 
diary such data as haying and 
planting time, and when fruit and 
vegetables ripen locally so I will 
know if my heroine can _ pick 
grapes from her backyard in April 
or must wait until later. (She 
must. ) 

I have found that my reference 
book has become more than just 
that. It has caused me to observe 
the weather closely, thereby 
learning things about the chang- 
ing days and seasons that I never 
knew before. In turn I can infuse 
this knowledge into my writing. 

Weather study is a fascinating 
hobby as well as a must for a 
writer who wants to give accurate 
details to his local color stories. 

a. mh DB. 

With many periodicals paying 
off in advertising space some of 
you may have wondered how you 
could turn your earnings into 
groceries. 

My solution is simple: 
stamp business by mail and can 
use all the advertising space my 
writing can earn. But you don’t 
need a side business to collect; 
for you must have a friend in 
the mail order field who would 


I runa 
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Sell in Three Months 
or Your Money Back!! 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH, 
You Can Write and Sell Juvenile Material. 
I've sold over 3000 Juvenile Articles and 
Stories. Now I'm teaching how to do it. 


CRITICISM—ALSO—COLLABORATION 
Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism a Specialty 
Write for terms to: 


WILL HERMAN 
7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328, Cleveland 3, Ohio 





REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED |. REID'S WRITERS COLONY 
For «a profitable vacation with priv. instr., room, 
meals. For proof that I can practice what I teach 

MY TECHNICAL LIBRARY 
WRITERS: HERE'S HOW! 
WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! 
WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! 
WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! ............-- 
WRITERS: TRY SHORT-SHORTS! 
WRITERS: LEARN to EARN! 

MILDRED I. 
Dundee & Lee Road, Northbrook, 





I Want to Contact 
New WRITERS 


whe are interested in onthing checks of $1 to 


$100, offered every day. The easiest way to 
write for pay. No previous experience necessary. 
Send for FREE DETAILS. No obligation. 
SAUNDERS M. CUMMINGS 
468-5 Independence Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 





A NEW KIND OF AUTHORS’ SERVICE 
PROFITABLE, PERSONAL GUIDANCE 
ROM SCRIPT TO SALES: 
© Expert Pena of novels, short stories, articles, 


plays, poems, ete. 4 
© World-wide contacts with leading publishers. 


television and movie studies. 
® Creative editing. ® Money-making hints. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN BEGINNERS 


AUTHORS’ AND PUBLISHERS' SERVICE 
24-25 77th Street Jackson Heights, New York 
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Writer's Monthly 


be glad to pay you for the space 
you have earned, and some of you 
authors can use it to push your 
own books. What’s more, many 
magazines offer higher rates actu- 
ally in advertising than some of 
their competitors in cash, and if 
them both buy 
groceries it doesn’t matter which 


you can make 
way you get your return.—H.R.P. 


A_housewife-writer with only 
a small home-type desk can in- 
crease her limited facilities by bor- 
rowing from the kitchen. I have 
four times the room of a standard 
card file in my ice cube tray, 
after removing the division and 
trimming a little over an inch off 
the narrow side of 3 x 5 cards. 
it fits into a flat 
drawer and there is no lid to 
with. 

A shelf-saver rack for storing 
dishes holds instead notebooks, 
envelopes, carbon 
magazines. 


Long and low, 


fumble 


second sheets, 
4 > 
and current writer’s 


The thin 


cinch to keep things sorted, and 


partitions make it a 
astonishingly, it is an attractive 
as well as advantageous addition. 

Small plastic dishes hold rubber 
bands, clips, stamps, and an as- 
“junk” 
that usually clutters a small draw- 


sortment of all the small 


An ordinary water glass keeps 


pens, pencils, scissors, punches, 


etc., handily corralled.—-a. c. J. 
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Making Vacations Pay 


ae CAN 


be pay time as well as play time. 
If you like to go places and see 
things, if you like to take pictures 
as you go and like to write, too, 
then, maybe, you’d like to tell 
others where you have been and 
what you have seen. Short travel 
or informative articles with snap- 
shots pay off with small checks. 

Travel articles to be of interest 
to readers, should be written to 
present a word picture which the 
reader can visualize as he or she 
reads. If you write of Tahitian 
sunsets, you want to use colorful 
descriptions that impress the read- 
er so greatly that he or she is 
ready to take off for the land of 
your magic words. 


Marie Catherine Hagel 


A travel article, in one sense, 
is a bit different from other 
articles. It doesn’t exactly have to 
be timely because it can be pub- 
lished most any time. Many places 
visited in summer, now are also 
winter resorts. So, if your articles 
about 
boating or fishing places in sum- 
mer, the chances are that these 
same places afford skating, skiing 


are written swimming, 


or ice fishing in winter. 

In article writing, your subject 
can be one which people have 
heard little about, or you can 
write about prominent places and 
things which are familiar to most 
people. For instance; most every- 
one has heard of Pike’s Peak. 
Most people know it is in the 
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Rocky Mountains of Colorado. 
But how many people know about 
Hagel the the 
very top of the peak? How many 


observatory at 


people know that the summit has 


an area of about sixty acres and 
that the peak is not a jagged rock 
Most 


people don’t know that a sunrise 


top as it appears to be? 


seen from the peak, 14,109 feet, 
is one of the most beautiful sights 
to be seen. The clouds below you, 
lakes 


like mirrors in the early, morning 


and small, frozen shining 


sunlight are not always associated 
Pike’s Peak 
people give a thought to Zebulon 


with when most 
Pike’s namesake. An article about 
this subject with a snapshot of 
the observatory sold the first time 
it was sent out. 

Another type of travel article 
concerns a monument or a name- 
sake, perhaps, less well known. 


Helen Hunt 


Jackson who wrote “Ramona.” In 


You’ve heard of 


Colorado’s Cheyenne Canyon is 
a falls called Helen Hunt Falls. 
at the the falls 
where the author sat and wrote 


It was foot of 


the chapters for her famous book. 
the falls 


snapshot, was of interest enough 


An article on with a 
to sell, the first time it was sub- 
mitted to an editor. 

In grade school, you learned 
about the Garden of the Gods in 
a somewhat limited manner. A 
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visit to this unusual place afford- 


ed material for a _ descriptive 
article and with a snapshot of 
several odd -shaped rocks, it sold 
these 


three articles were the result of 


without rejection. Now, 
a visit to friends in Denver who 
considered these three places of 
interest, worthy of a visit. ‘““Mak- 
ing Vacations Pay,” comes in very 
nicely here. However, don’t get 
the idea_ that 
three articles and snapshots paid 


mistaken these 
for train fare to and from Denver. 
They didn’t and far from it but 
the small checks were most ac- 
ceptable toward it. 

Now, to get down to the actual 
writing of the article. Your open- 
should catch the 
and that means 
first paragraph. As you go into 


ing reader’s 


attention your 
detail about your subject, watch 
out that you don’t get into the 
travel folder style of describing 
your place of interest. Anyone can 
which des- 


cribes a place perfectly by record- 


get travel literature 
ing its advantages, and detailing 
information. You want to tel 
about the place, too, but weave a 
little story around it if you can. 
Inject some humor into it too if 
possible. Use colorful, descriptive 
words that make your subject 
vivid in the reader’s mind. You 
want to carry the reader along 


with you and you want to leave 
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him or her thinking when the 
reading is finished, “Gee, I’d like 
to see that place! I never knew 
it was anything like that.” 
Now, here’s a thought to give 
to your snapshots. Try to get 
them at an angle that is most 
valuable to illustrate your article. 
Here, too, is an example of what 
is meant by that advice. In Yel- 
lowstone National Park, a snap- 
shot of Old Faithful geyser erupt- 
ing, desired. The writer, 
having a none too good camera 


was 


as far as distance shots were con- 
cerned, would have had to go 
back quite a distance to get the 
whole geyser from crater to top, 
on the picture: Since Old Faith- 
ful erupts to a great height, the 
picture would have been too far 
away to be useful for illustrative 
purposes. A picture at close range 
would not be useful, either. It 
would have showed a blur of 
white; the gushing steam. Well, 
in Yellowstone, there are more 
geysers, smaller, not so well known 
but still geysers. The writer de- 
termined to write about them re- 
gardless of how small they were. 


WISH AMERICAN WAR Wot 
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So, after a search, a much smaller 
geyser was located and at much 
closer range, the camera caught 
the upward rush of steam from 
the crater to the very top. It 
helped sell the article on geysers. 

Here is something else to re- 
member when vacationing. If 
you are thinking about writing of 
some of the things you see, then 
try to see everything possible of 
interest. If your itinerary is map- 
ped out for you when you start, 
then you have a good idea of the 
important places and things you 
will encounter on your trip. If 
you are traveling leisurely without 
any kind of mapped out schedule 
you might stumble accidentally 
on something interesting that 
would make good reading mater- 
ial. However, no matter where 
you go, you want to be like the 
wise, old owl and “See all.” See 
all from, all angles. Observe, ask 
questions, get facts, make notes. 
You don’t have to write as you 
go along. Leave that for when 
you get back home. You want to 
enjoy your vacation and relax, 
not follow a business like routine 
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of seeing things, then dashing off 
to a hotel room for a couple of 
hours. Save that writing for when 
the vacation is over. Your notes 
will help you to do that. If your 
subject is something of national 
importance, you can do a little 
research work in your library to 
improve on what you already 
know. 

How to submit pictures? The 
ones that accompanied the articles 
mentioned were small in_ size 
2% x 3%, but they were clear. 
They caught the subject material 
from the best possible angle. Some 
of them were when 
printed but others were used as 
submitted. One picture is suffi- 


enlarged 


cient to send with a short article. 
However, if you have two which 
illustrate the article from different 


views, send them both. Number 


+ a 


your pictures #1 and #2 on the 


backs. Put your narne and ad- 
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dress, also, on the back. Enclose 
your snapshots in a small envelope 
and write your name and address 
on the envelope, also. This en- 
velope keeps them from becoming 
soiled from handling or edges 
bent. 

Markets? All the articles men- 
tioned, were sold to Young Peo- 
ple’s publications at varying rates 
cent to one cent per 
word. All articles 
five hundred words. Pay for pic- 
tures depends on the worth to 
the editor and the value in the 
way of explanation of an article. 

There is a world of material 
in our country which gives anyone 
many subjects to use for article 
writing. There are mountains, 
lakes, Indian tribes, Shrines, mon- 
uments, Missions, old cities, rivers 
and other places of interest. So, 
here’s to playing and paying as 
you go vacationing. 


from % 


were under 


What Is “Originality” ? 
Jack Lewis 


RIGINALITY 
is a very hard term to define, 
since every writer who seeks origi- 
nality is likely to attach a different 
But each 


what 


meaning to the word. 


author’s interpretation is 


makes his style an “original” one. 

In his search for the new and 
different, William Shakespeare 
used new designs for old plots 
and even went so far as to invent 
and_ incorporate 


a few words 
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them into the English language. 
It is simple enough, of course, for 
the unknown tyro to say, “Well, 
if Shakespeare could do it, I can 
do it, too.” The difficulty lies, 
though, in the fact that scholars, 
professors and even the English- 
speaking people as a whole are 
a bit more dubious of accepting 
new, untried words now than 
they might have been during 
Shakespeare’s day. 

In this era of slang and the 
periodically popular phrase, a 
term or word must be tried and 
proven before it is likely to be 
accepted as “good.” There are 
far too many phrases originated 
by the high school set or by a 
smart advertising agency which 
leap to popularity and are on the 
lips of everyone for days, weeks 
and in rare cases, even months. 
These invariably end up on the 
Slang scrap heap. 

A person using either the 
“twenty-three skidoo” vintage of 
popular conversation or last 
month’s high school slang is likely 
to be looked down upon as old- 
fashioned, or just plain “not hep.” 
(We understand that this latter 
term is now in discard and that 
we stand in danger of being cast 
aside as a lingual “square” for 
even daring to use it!) New words 
and popular phrases are likely 
to meet the same fate as the 
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recently popular “Pyramid Clubs” 
—immediate interest that lags as 
the subject is run into the ground. 

With this prospect, the writer 
who seeks originality is forced to 
take another tack. He must be 
original with the words and 
phrases which are already a part 
of our vocabulary. Here he can 
take a lesson from some of today’s 


mystery writers, the authors of 


the so-called “tough detective 
novels,” who have done such a 
masterful job of putting glib, 
bright language into the mouths 
of their salty heroes. 

A newspaper once stated that 
George Bernard Shaw had the 
habit of saying the most “amazing 
and startling things about the 
most commonplace happenings.” 
The modern detective or mystery 
story writers such as Raymond 
Chandler, Craig Rice and Dash- 
iell Hammett have done exactly 
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the opposite by having their 
heroes say commonplace things 
about the most startling events. 
As a result, the descriptive phrases 
seem all the more startling and 
original to the reader. 

If one of them describes a 
dead man’s eyes as looking like 
“two raw oysters in the middle 
of a pound of freshly ground 
hamburger,” they are using terms 


that are familiar to us. In fact, 
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the terms are so familiar that we 
have little trouble in imagining 
the face of the corpse being men- 
tioned. Most of us immediately 
arrive at the conclusion that the 
man (or woman) died a reason- 
ably violent death. 

Perhaps herein lies the secret 
behind the whole subject of 
Originality. 
words we know to put across a 
point clearly, but differently. 


It is simply using 


On Strength In Poetry 
H. Leldon Kirk 


HE SWEETNESS- 
and-light versifiers have done as 
contemporary 


much damage to 


American poetry as have those 
few who grope beyond clear ex- 
pression at the other extreme. 
For one even vaguely interested 
in the state of creative expression 
beyond 


the 


something above and 


the hewing of wood and 


drawing of water——it is a depre Ss- 
ing business to plow through the 
limp mass of saccharine rhyme 
presently being purveyed by peri- 
odicals. 

Vigor- 


through 


We are a sturdy nation 


ous, hearty, all our 


infancy we used our brawn and 


our ingenuity to push back fron- 


tiers, level mountains, sow roses 
in the desert. The putting down 
of words on paper, particularly 
the writing of poetry as such, we 
left to the gentler segments of 
our people—usually the females. 

It took the 
raising his unique American bel- 


giant Whitman, 


low, to demonstrate that in this 


new land there were vibrant, 
muscular songs which would not 
remain unsung. His damnation of 
“poems distilled from poems” and 
of “gentleman - gloved words” 
rather shocked us at the time. 
In our own century, we have 
learned tremendous lessons, heard 


Yet 


most of the verse one reads, ex- 


strange new music. today 
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cept in a few of the smaller mag- 
azines, is merely pretty; most of 
it facile, but unnecessarily fragile 
and shallow. It is “ladies’ verse”; 
it is weak. 

We have matured rapidly. But 
we have now come to a point at 
which we must introspect momen- 
tarily as craftsmen with words; 
we must summarily decide the 
direction we wish to take. The 
choice lies between strength and 
the easier path of weakness, ver- 
sified half-perception. 

There is place for beauty in 
poetry; poetry refines and distills 
experience. However, the emi- 
nently well-meaning people who 
can and do rhyme words and 


even put down row upon row of 


respectable iambics, but refuse to 
than half of the life 
about them, can scarcely be ac- 
corded the dignity of being called 
poets. These people are vitiating 


see more 


today’s poetry; by their work they 
are holding off the day of our 
coming of full cultural stature. 
The roster of poets whose art 
has withstood the cold scrutiny 
of time is a recital of those who 
have written strong poetry—more 
than mere verse. Poetry, if you 
will, with guts. 
Shaw 


Perfect Wagnerite,’ 


in “The 


that only the 


Bernard says, 


’ 
poet can bridge the gap between 


sandhog and_ stockholder; each 











has some things to learn about the 
other. If, indeed, the poet is the 
man with a violent reaction to 
all sorts of experience and who 
is at the 
enough to 
ience, who besides he can do it? 


same time articulate 
sing of that exper- 

There is frustration and pover- 
ty, there agony, 
there is wry humor and there is 
No more 


is sickness and 


despair all about us. 


eloquent lingual vehicle exists 
for them than poetry, no better 
medium for our sane reacting to 
these conditions, for our under- 
standing their long meaning. 

Yet there is nobility and love, 
gentleness and virtue about us 
as well. 

The 


does not flower into a lily or red- 


“base weed of reality” 
den into a rose, because it is not 


necessarily base; life does not 
have to be transmuted into beau- 


ty. The white rose which opens 
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its heart to the light of the sun 
is more exquisite because it was 
well fertilized. Indeed, living is 
a haggard enough process for all 
of us. But the ironic co-existence 
of pain and respite, of death and 
birth, make it at least fascinating 
and the valid stuff on which both 
poems and dreams are made 
without any tawdriness at all. 
Hardy’s are _ bitterly 
aware of inequalities in English 
life. Martial’s toothsome bits are 
same 


poems 


hilariously aware of the 
thing in Roman life. Housman’s 
impeccable lyrics are shimmering 
with the awareness, amidst beau- 


ty, of Death forever ready. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, one 
of the most articulate poets this 


country has known, makes an 
ideal example to point up dis- 
cussion. Traditionalists cannot 
complain about the forms he used. 
Seekers after thought cannot dis- 
count him for lack of content... . 
Yet Robinson cannot be called 
“clear”. His poetry has a hard- 
bitten limpidity, but in places he 
is never unaware that there are 
often dark creatures in the deep 
waters. 

What is it then which recues 
him and the other greats from 
the ranks of spinsterish creatures 
who skate about the surface with 
meter and rhyme? 

It is his haunting music, his 
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unflagging fascination with the 
business of being a human among 
humans. But it is more. He is 
strong because, having these, hav- 
ing an artisan’s finesse with each 
verse-form in which he worked, 
he went on to penetrate the being 
of his fellows and then turn to 
us, quietly saying: Behold! That 
was all he did; he had no homilies 
to deliver, no notion that he had 
to shut his eyes to life and be 
“beautiful.” 

Take the anchorless Miniver 
Cheevy, “child of scorn”, growing 
“lean while he assailed the sea- 
sons”; the biting sonnet “Karma” 
in which a man who has ruined 
a business acquaintance drops a 
dime in the pot at Christmas “for 
Jesus who died for men”. Take 
the delightful recital wherein old, 
lonely Eben Flood meets himself 
returning home one night from 
Tilbury Town with a gallon of 
hard cider and has, with himself, 
a party. Robinson and the 
others who have shown the way 
have a perpetual, childlike amaze- 
ment with the irony of life— 
sometimes gentle, sometimes mali- 
cious—as though they had just 
discovered it. 

They saw their day, their life, 
clear and whole. They were not 
intentionally obscure, neither were 
they afraid of subtlety. They 
were not, thank the Muse, vapid! 





The Cross-Index 
System 


Edward F. Medosch 


OR MANY 
years I have carried my card 
index record urder three main 
headings: Numerical, Titles and 
Magazines. 

Under Numerical I list all 
stories or other literary work in 
the order in which they were 
written, beginning with No. 1 
and showing the name of the 
story behind the number, and if 
it has been sold, I show the word 
Sold at the far side. A 3 x 5 
card will carry ten titles nicely. 
These numbers correspond with 
the number in pencil I write on 
the carbon copy of the manu- 
script as soon as written. I keep 
separate cards for the various 
kinds of production, such as 
short stories, novelettes, novels, 
etc., beginning each kind with 
the No. 1. 

Under Titles I have one card 
for each story or manuscript, 
showing the title at the top, the 
number in one corner, and below 
it the wordage and the postage 


required. Then dropping down 
two spaces, I indicate the date 
the story was sent out, the maga- 
zine to which sent and the date 
returned, at the far side, keeping 
these cards in alphabetical (not 
numerical) order. This card will 
show at a glance to how many 
markets the manuscript has been 
submitted and how long they 
have been out. 

Under Magazines I have one 
card for each market to which 
material has been submitted, in 
alphabetical order. Below the 
name of the magazine at the 
top I show the address, draw a 
line and then indicate very briefly 
what length stories or articles 
they require (which can_ be 
learned by careful scanning of 
the writers’ magazines or market 
directory). Also the name of the 
editor and rate of payment is 
shown here. Then dropping down, 
as on the other cards, I indicate 
the date a manuscript was sub- 
mitted, the name of the manu- 
script and the date returned. This 
acts as a cross-index to the Titles 
card and will prevent one from 
sending more than one story to 
the same market before the first 
one is returned or accepted. 

If this will help anybody in 
systematizing their literary out- 
put, I shall consider the time 
writing this well spent. 
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Clifford Wesley Collins 


T IS NOT TOO 
early to be making plans for at- 
tendance at some summer writers’ 
conference where poetry is prom- 
inent on the program. 

These conferences afford 
quaintance and fellowship, with 


ac- 


other verse writers, with inspiring 
instructors and lecturers, and with 
congenial critics, editors, and 
publishers. Often some outstand- 
ing poet is on the “faculty” and 
many future prize-winners are 
certain to be among the “stu- 
dents”. 

Writers’ conferences offer study 
groups, workshops, seminars, for- 
ums, lectures, exhibits, and con- 
tests, in an inspiring atmosphere 
and in fellowship with fine people. 

Where shall we go? There are 
many choices during July and 
August. 
conference nearest home, others 


Some will prefer the 
will be attracted by some great 
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name amongst the leadership, and 
many will be glad to travel a 
distance and to combine poetry 
interests with a vacation. 

At the annual State of Maine 
Writers’ Conference, for instance, 
held at Ocean Park, Maine, the 
first Thursday and Friday each 
August, one will meet writers, 
mostly verse-writers, from perhaps 
a dozen states, the location being 
easily reached by bus from Old 
Orchard or Portland, Maine, and 
by auto from Maine’s new Ex- 
press Highway which begins at 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 

Besides English professors and 
outstanding poets at the confer- 
ence there will be editors such 
as Loring Eugene Williams of 
American Weave, Sheldon Chris- 
tian of The Winged Word, Mary 
Glover Nettleton of Hippocrene, 
John Hancock of The Poet’s 
Pen, Richard A. Hebert of The 
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Pine Cone, and there will be 
publisher’s representatives with 
their book displays. Also, Dan 
Kelly, popular Augusta radio an- 
nouncer and president of the 
Poetry Fellowship of Maine, and 
Mrs. Jessie Wheeler Freeman, 
author of “Town Down East” 
and executive secretary of the 
Poetry Fellowship. 

Vacation enthusiasts will not 
only enjoy this fine fellowship and 
the variety of the conference 
program; they will come days 
ahead of time for vacation acti- 
vities and may remain in Maine 
for days or weeks after the con- 
ference. Ocean Park, having a 
fine beach of its own, and other 
recreational activities, is also next 
door to Old Orchard whose sandy 
beach is acclaimed by many the 
finest in the world. Other writers’ 
conferences are equally well situ- 
ated for a combination of poetry 
and vacation interests. 

Many writers will attend more 
than one summer conference. 
Those at Ocean Park, Maine, for 
two days, may move on a week 
later to the two weeks’ University 
of New Hampshire Writers’ Con- 
ference at Durham, New Hamp- 
shire. At Maine’s conference they 
may have met Harold Vinal or 
Robert P. Tristram Coffin; at 
Durham they may have had pro- 
fitable hours with Robert Frost. 
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Many schedules throughout the 
country follow one another and 
are comparatively near each 
other, also many are in the area 
of an ideal vacationland, such as 
Maine. 

Other verse-writer conferences 
include the Breadloaf Conference 
at Middlebury College, Vermont; 
the Boulder Writers’ Conference, 
Boulder, Colorado; the Chautau- 
qua Writers’ Conference and 
Workshop, Chautauqua, New 
York; the Regional Writers’ 
Workshop, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado; the Writers’ 
Conference, Fordham University, 
Bronx, New York; and_ the 
Huckleberry Mountain Confer- 
ence, Hendersonville, North Caro- 
lina. 

Also writers’ conferences at 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana; Kenyon College, Gam- 
bier, Ohio; University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas; University of 
Kansas City, Kansas City, Kan- 
sas; University of Missouri, Col- 
umbia, Missouri; Northwestern 
University, Evanston, Illinois; 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; University of Ok- 
lahoma, Norman, Oklahoma; 
University of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, Utah; University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Washington; Wes- 
tern State College of Colorado, 
Gunnison, Colorado, and others. 





Sia eh mo baited trm a nye ee 
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ake Editor Has A Notion 


It would be nice if everyone 
had done his homework, though 
there is no reason for expecting 
it, without assignment. Neverthe- 
less, it will be familiar to some, 
and 
look the story up and study it, 
to check on the validity of the 


others will conscientiously 


Notion. 

Zora Neale Hurston, in The 
Saturday Evening Post, for March 
11, 1950 
Conscience of the Court”. We 


has published, “ The 
intend to pick at the story and to 
pull it apart to see why it ticks. 

In the story Laura Lee Kimball 
wins an unexpected justice for 
herself by telling her story, fully, 
to the jury. She has protected 
the property of her mistress, Miz 
Celestine, who is away, from 
Clement Beasley, a money lender, 
and has spent three weeks in jail 
awaiting trial. She has come to 
the place where with neither fear 
nor anguish she can “face the 
electric chair, spending the rest 
of her life in jail, or being torn 
to pieces by a mob.” 

The story is far from perfect. 
Beasley 
would try to steal Miz Celestine’s 
that 


It is unconvincing that 
furniture; it is unlikely 
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Laura Lee would be = strong 
enough to handle Beasley in the 
way described; it is unconvincing 
that Laura Lee would turn out 
to be so excellent a story teller. 
The viewpoint, 
Laura Lee’s, shifts to the judge’s 
for a space. The author doubtless 
recognized that it was necessary 
for the reader to feel the judge’s 
emotions. The story is not likely 
to have happened, but we all 
would like to belive that it could. 
The author doubtless knows all 
these weaknesses, wishes they were 


predominantly 


not there, but sees an impossibility 
of removing them. 

Definitely there is a plot. The 
character, through her own ef- 
forts, solves a_ situation which 
threatens her life affairs. 

The author wished to write “a 
good story” so she made it im- 
The 
made outstanding. The judge: a 
man brought face to face with 
the dusty ideals of his youth— 
his desire to emulate the great 
John Marshall. Lee: a 
brown-skinned Amazon powerful 


portant. characters were 


Laura 


enough so that she “stretched out 
my arm and (the plaintiff) hit 
the floor,’ and “All I did next 
was to grab him by the heels 
and frail the pillar of the porch 
with him a few times.” Beasley, 
the plaintiff: foolish enough to 
try to carry off Miz Celestine’s 





The Editor Has a Notion 


furniture before the note was due. 
Miz Celestine: a high-lineage 
white lady who was “a Clair- 
borne, and before that borned a 
Beaufort.” 

A strong conflict is developed. 
Laura Lee was dejected, the 
world was against her. “What 
was in the atmosphere crawled 
all over Laura Lee like reptiles.” 
This atmosphere is so changed 
at the close of court that, “She 
was instantly surrounded by 
smiling congratulating strangers, 
many of whom made her ever 
so welcome if ever she needed a 
home.” 

Human interest—character in- 
terest—runs high in the story. 
Each character’s story is clear 
and complete. The reader feels 
no gaps. The judge paid more 
attention to Laura Lee than was 
his custom. “This was the man- 
killing bear cat of a woman. . . 
An odd Negro type. Gray-green 
eyes, large and striking, looking 
out of a chestnut-brown face.” 
He offered to appoint a lawyer 
to look after Laura Lee’s interests 
but she answered, “Naw sir, I 
thank you, Mister Judge. Not to 
turn you no short answer, but I 
don’t reckon it would do me a 
bit of good. 

“The implications penetrated 
instantly, and the judge flushed. .. 
No, he had not thought about all 
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this for quite some time.” The 
ideas work in him until, after 
Laura Lee’s story he expounds 
his re-found sense of justice, and 
orders a favorable verdict. 

Laura Lee overcomes the at- 
titude of the court and the aud- 
ience and goes back to her home 
full of wonder and love for Miz 
Clairborne. This love for Miz 
Celestine is the force, buried deep 
in her heart, which motivates 
all Laura Lee’s actions. The 
other characters are motivated by 
their own natures; each one pur- 
sues his own goals. No one does 
anything for the benefit of the 
story. 

Miss Hurston has a message, 
and sees to it that it is pro- 
nounced. She feels the impotence 
of the accused negro in courts, 
and makes the reader hate it. She 
forwards the good servant and 
good master idea for all it is 
worth in this extraordinary love 
between Laura Lee and Miz Cel- 
estine. She has written a good 
story, worthy of more than can 
be given in this Notion. 





J. C. CG. in When the Writer 
Reads, for April, are for Prof. 
Joseph C. Carter, of Temple 
University. 

M. P. K., in this issue, are for 
Prof. Mary Paxton Keeley, of 
Christian College. 





tRe riler 
ads 


Brief History 

A Suort History or ENGLISH 
LrreraTure. By B. Ifor Evans. 
194 pp. London, 1949. Staples. 
7s. 6d. 

When one considers the time 
and the sweep of English litera- 
ture—twelve centuries—it seems 
incredible that anything intelligi- 
ble, covering the whole period, 
could be said about it in so small 
a book. Perhaps the secret lies in 
Each 


author is seen as a person revealed 


his “personal” treatment. 


in his work, and the reader fol- 
lows, through the of the 
author, the thinking of the great 
people of England. 


The author follows, separately, 


eyes 


three streams of the literature: 
poetry, diama, and prose. He 
begins six centuries before Chau- 
cer and follows each stream down 
to the present of 1940. 

The book is a stimulus to read, 
or to re-read, the originals for 
perception of those personal qual- 
ities. Whether you have, or have 
not, read longer this 
one will be a mental eye opener. 

i. i oe. 


histories 
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To Be Understood 

WRITING THE FEATURE ARTICLE. 
By Walter A. Steigleman. 435 pp. 
App. Index. New York. The 
Macmillan Co. $3.75. 

Here is a refreshing book for 
the free lance writer, one in which 
the author, an associate professor 
of journalism at Indiana Univer- 
sity, actually practices what he 
preaches when he advises writers 
of articles to write clear, simple, 
and effective English. 

Certainly very few text books 
have as many hearty laughs 
tucked in its pages as bonus for 
the reader. 

It is ably organized in five 
sections; Writing Is a Business; 
Building the Article; Writing the 
Article; Selling the Article; and 
Toward Better Writing. 

This writer settles a number of 
arguments which go on when- 
ever writers are gathered together. 
An example follows; 

“Send no letter with your man- 
uscript unless necessary to estab- 
lish your authority for writing 
on that subject, or to clarify 
something the editor should know, 
but which is not necessary for the 
reader. There is no need to write 
a formal letter, but merely a note. 
Don’t compliment the editor on 
his last issue, nor ask life sub- 
scription rates, nor inquire about 
the health of his wife.”—xm. p. k. 





When the Writer Reads 


Your Way With Words 

KNOwING AND Usinc Worps. 
By Edward Jones Kilduff. 143 pp. 
N. Y., Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
$1.75. 

Here is a complete inexpensive 
book of discussion and work proj- 
ects, which will put you well on 
the road to understanding the 
words you now skip in your read- 
ing, and show you the way to 
greater power and _ success in 
writing and in living. 

Professor Kilduff, of New York 
University, member of the edi- 
torial board of New Century Dic- 
tionary, knows the word needs of 
the college audience to which the 
book is addressed. The writer 
needs these words plus the every- 
day speech of the people who 
make up his stories. 

The book is frankly utilitarian 
and covers the need of a larger 
active vocabulary, something of 
the sources of our language, word 
building and analysis, practical 
use of the dictionary, pronuncia- 
tion, synonyms and antonyms. 


Background Correctness 

Usinc Goop ENGLIsH. By Rob- 
ert Warnock. 387 pp. N. Y., 
Scott, Foresman. 1950. $2.50. 

A writer’s life-like effect is 
often a departure from academic 
values, but he must nevertheless 
be a master of accuracy, and his 
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departures must be with a pur- 
pose. The writer who succeeds is 
able to rewrite according to the 
methods of a dozen people, if 
necessary. 

This is a new edition of an 
earlier text by the same name. 
It combines instruction and an 
abundant work program. The in- 
structional sections are written in 
a detached, dignified English — 
clear and to the point. 

In Part 1 the author considers 
the elements of composition, di- 
vided into four chapters, arranged 
in reverse order, beginning with 
writing a paper and ending with 
writing effective sentences. 

Part 2, also four chapters, deals 
with reading as the student would 
do it in search of information. 
Style is considered here, as how- 
ever something to be observed 
rather than achieved. The reader, 
says the author, “will be sensitive 
to the many factors that con- 
tribute to a particular style: the 
connotations of the words and 
phrases the author uses, and his 
figures of speech, his typical sen- 
tence patterns, the rhythm of his 
sentences, and the length of his 
paragraphs.” 

Part 3 concerns itself with ar- 
rangement of words within sen- 
tences, punctuation as an aid to 
being clear, spelling, and the 
dictionary and one’s vocabulary. 








. . Prize Contests . . 


The Charles W. Follett Award 
of $3000 is offered through Wil- 
cox & Follett Co., Publishers, 
New York, to stimulate more 
interest in literature for children 
among established authors, and 
to discover new writers. Manu- 
scripts may be fiction or nonfic- 
tion written for children between 
the ages of 8 to 16. No restric- 
tions are placed on the scene, 
characters, or of the 
manuscript. Suggested length for 
manuscripts is as follows: Ages 8 
to 12—20,000 to 30,000 words; 
ages 12 to 16—40,000 to 50,000 
words. Any writer may enter 
whether or not he has had pre- 
vious publications in book form. 
An entry blank (supplied upon 
request from the publisher) must 
accompany each manuscript sub- 
mitted. If none of the manuscripts 
submitted seems, in the opinion 
of the judges, worthy of the 
award, the offer will be with- 
drawn, until an announcement 
has been made of the new con- 
test the following year. Address 
manuscripts to The Charles W. 


situations 
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Follett Award, 1255 South Wa- 
bash Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Contest 
closes August 1, 1950. 


The Oakland Community Play- 
ers are sponsoring a Playwriting 
Competition which is open to 
any person, regardless of age, 
training, experience or residence, 
who agrees to the rules. A first 
prize of $35, a second prize of 
$20, and a third prize of $10 
will be awarded the best three 
plays. Plays must be one-act in 
length, written in English, orig- 
inal, unpublished and unproduced 
by any professional theatre. The 
author must be the sole owner 
of all rights thereto. Opera or 
musical comedy libretti are not 
eligible. Dramatizations of the 
work of other writers are not 
eligible for the competition. A 
registration fee of one ($1) dol- 
lar is required, and must be paid 
by money order or postal note. 
Any number of scripts may be 
submitted, but each must be ac- 
companied by an additional fee 
of a dollar. Manuscripts. should 





Prize Contests 


be sent to the Oakland Com- 
munity Players, P. O. Box 356 
Oakland, California. Competition 
closes September 30, 1950. 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York, announces its semi-annual 
Red Badge Contest, in which a 
prize of $1000 plus royalties is 
offered for the best mystery-de- 
tective novel submitted by any 
author who has not previously 
issued a book under the Red 
Badge imprint. Manuscripts must 
be original and written in the 
English language, and should be 
not less than 50,000 words. Man- 
uscripts should be sent to Dodd, 
Mead & Company, 432 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Con- 
test closes October 1, 1949. 


Hospitalized Veterans Wniting 
Project, Chicago, IIl., announces 
its Fourth Annaul Contest for 
Hospitalized Veterans and Hospi- 
tals, sponsored by free lancers and 
editors. Aimed at providing in- 
centives for the long-time hospi- 
talized to try a new hobby that 
can occupy minds as well as 
hands, and provide fun as well 
as possible funds, the contest 
features awards for many types of 
writing. Writer-magazine  sub- 
scriptions and autographed books 
are talent awards in each division, 
with every contest receiving in- 
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dividual comment. Details of all 
contest may be secured by sending 
a stamped self-addressed envelope 
to Hospitalized Veterans Writing 
Project, Room 913, 919 N. Mich- 
igan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Contests 
close May 31, 1950. 


Contemporary Theatre, De- 
troit, Mich., announces that due 
to the large number of scripts 
already received, and the de- 
mands of its activities, it was 
necessary to close their Second 
Short Play Contest as of March 
1, 1950. All scripts not accepted 
will be returned, and those writ- 
ers who want to send in scripts 
are urged to do so after Septem- 
ber 1, 1950, when time will be 
available for adequate script at- 
tention. At that time their address 
will be 2705 Joy Road, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


The Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, New York City, an- 
nounces the following winners in 
its fourth quarter contest for 
1949: $100 to Edwin Lanham, 
for “Brothers’ Keeper”, in Col- 
lier’s for January 7th; $50 to John 
M. Irwin, for “Pennies from 
Heaven,” in Seventeen for Janu- 
ary; $25 each, to Bob Considine, 
for “Well, A Little More Time,” 
in Collier's for December 24th, 
Eddy Orcutt, for “Pilgrims of 
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the Storm,” in The Saturday 
Evening Post for December 17th, 
William O’Sullivan, for “All 
American,” in Thrilling Sports, 
Winter edition, and the anony- 
mous author of “Count Romance 
Out,” in Modern Romances for 
October. 


Plays, The Drama Magazine 
for Young People, Boston. Offers 
a first prize of $200, two second 
prizes of $100 each, and two 
third prizes of $50 each for the 
best one-act plays suitable for 
production by young people. Any 
person in the United States is 
eligible to submit plays. More 
than one play may be submitted. 
All plays must be original and 
never before published in any 


form. The subject matter for 


plays is not limited, but all plays 


must be appropriate for produc- 
tion by boys and girls of junior 
and senior high or intermediate 
ages. Plays must be in one act, 
and preferably in one scene. They 
should not thirty 
utes playing time (approximately 


exceed min- 


twenty-five double-spaced 
written pages). 
must be marked Contest Entry 
and should be accompanied by 
a letter explaining that the man- 


type- 
All manuscripts 


uscript is entered in the contest. 
Address entries Edi- 
tor, Plays, The Drama Magazine 


to Contest 


Writers Monthly 


for Young People, 8 Arlington 
St., Boston 16, Mass. Contest 
closes midnight, July 1, 1950. 


Contests Still Running 
(Full details of these contests 
listed in previous issues.) 


The Bross Foundation, Lake 
Forest, Illinois. $7500 for the 
best book “on the connection, 
religion, and mutual bearing on 
any practical science, or the his- 
tory of our race, or the facts in 
any department of knowledge, 
with and upon the Christian 
Religion”. Manuscripts, and re- 
quests for further details should 
be sent to The President of Lake 
Forest College, Lake Forest, IIl- 
inois. Closes September 30, 1950. 


The Christophers, New York 
City. Second Christopher Awards 
Contest in which $30,000 in 
prizes is to be given for the best 
book, motion picture and play; 
$15,000 for the winning book; 
$10,000 for the best motion pic- 
ture; and $5000 for the _ best 
playscript. All book manuscripts 
must be entered through a pub- 
literary agent, and 
through a_ producer 
Address in- 


lisher or 
playscripts 
or dramatic agent. 
quiries to The Christophers 
Award Contest, 121 East 39th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Closes 
November 1, 1950. 





Prize Contests 


Dodd, Mead & Company, New 
York. In conjunction with The 
American Girl offers $1500 plus 
royalties for the best book that 
will appeal to Girl Scouts. In 
conjunction with Boys’ Life, offers 
$2000 plus royalties for the best 
book that will appeal to Boy 
Scouts. In each case the stories 
should appeal to readers from 12 
to 16 years of age, and should be 
45,000 to 80,000 words in length. 
Complete details may be obtained 
from the sponsors. Manuscripts 
should be marked Prize Compe- 
tition, and sent to Dodd, Mead 
& Company, 432 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. Both con- 
tests close September 15, 1950. 


Kaleidograph, A National Mag- 
azine of Poetry. Twentieth Book 
Publication Contest, open to all 
who wish to submit a book type- 
script of poetry in accordance 
with their rules. Contestants are 
limited to one manuscript each, 
and material must not exceed 
800 typewritten lines, including 
titles. The winning volume will 
be published by The Kaleido- 
graph Press, the author to re- 
ceive ten per cent royalty. Each 
competing manuscript must be 
accompanied by the Official En- 
try Blank, which will be published 
from time to time during the 
year in their magazine. Address 
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entries to Kaleidograph, 702 
North Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. 
Entries must be made during the 
month of May, 1950. 


Muhlenberg Press. $5000 Rung 
Award Contest for the best man- 
uscript of 100,000 to 125,000 
words—fiction, biography, or fic- 
tionalized biography—which em- 
phasizes Christian living or ex- 
ample. Complete details may be 
obtained from _ the _ sponsors. 
Address manuscripts and inquiries 
to Muhlenberg Press, 1228 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia 7, Penna. Closes 
March 31, 1951. 


New England Catholic Theatre 
Conference. $100 to be awarded 
for the best unpublished full- 
length play by a New England 
resident. Open to all writers, re- 
gardless of creed. Entries should 
be sent to New England CTC 
Play Contest, % O/fice of Gen- 
eral Publicity, Boston College, 
Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. Closes 
August 1, 1950. 


Our Dumb Animals, Boston, 
Mass. Annual “Story - Telling” 
Photographic Contest in which 23 
cash prizes amounting to $35, and 
ten one-year subscriptions to the 
magazine are offered for clear, 
outstanding photographs of wild 
or domestic animals or birds. 
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Anyone may compete, either pro- 
fessional or amateur, but entries 
will be accepted only from those 
who have taken photographs. 
Subjects must be live animals in 
their natural environment. En- 
tries must be addressed to Contest 
Editor, Our Dumb Animals, 190 
Longwood Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
Closes June 15, 1950. 


Poetry Awards, Pasadena, Cal- 
if. $1000 in cash to the author of 
the best long poem of unpublish- 
ed verse in English. $1250 in cash 
to the author of the best book of 
miscellaneous verse published be- 
tween July 1, 1949, and July 1, 
1950. Further details on both 
awards may be had by sending 
stamped, addressed envelope to 
The Editor, Poetry Award, 1420 
East Mountain St., Pasadena 7, 
Calif. Closes July 1, 1950. 


Awards and Fellowships 


The Bruce Publishing Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis. Three 
$1800 fellowships in fiction avail- 
able to Catholic writers. Address 
The Bruce Fiction Fellowships, 
The Bruce Publishing Co., 540 
N. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, 
Wis. Closes December 1, 1950. 


The George Washington Carver 


Memorial Award, offered by 


Writers Monthly 


Doubleday & Company, New 
York. $2500 for the best full- 
length manuscripts dealing with 
American Negroes. Address The 
Editors, George Washington Car- 
ver Memorial Award, Doubleday 
& Co., 14 West 49th St., New 
York 20, N. Y. 


The Norton Medical Award, 
New York. $5000 guaranteed 
minimum royalties, offered to en- 
courage the writing of books on 
medicine and the medical pro- 
fession for the layman. Address 
The Norton Medical Award, 101 
Fifth Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


The Eugene F. Saxton Memo- 
rial Trust, established by Harper 
& Brothers. Fellowships of not 
more than $2500 to be awarded 
to creative writers who need fi- 
nancial assistance, not otherwise 
available, to undertake or com- 
plete work definitely projected. 
Address The Eugene F. Saxton 
Memorial Trust, 49 East 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


The Zane Grey Western A- 
ward, established by Mrs. Zane 
Grey, for writers of western fic- 
tion. The Award consists of a 
Certificate, plus the sum of $250 
for the anthology rights. Address 
The Zane Grey Western Maga- 
zine, Racine, Wisconsin. 





Where to Sell 


Information printed in this department is obtained direct from 
the editors, but, as is the case with anv directory, some of 
the facts may change before the magazine reaches its readers. 


Magazines Devoted to 
Hobbies, Science, 
Nature and Travel 


American Collector, 10 W- 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Mo., 
35c; $4. Ed., Malcolm Vaughan. 
Devoted to American antiques 
and giving authentic, illustrated 
information about antiques — 
American, English, European and 
Oriental—of interest to collectors 
in America. 2c a word on publi- 
cation. 


American Forests, 919 17th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Mo., 
50c; $5. Ed., Erle Kauffman. Pop- 
ular-style articles up to 2500 
words, dealing with all phases of 
forestry and conservation, the 
National Forests and National 
Parks, wild life, outdoor recrea- 
tion, and travel. lc a word up on 
acceptance. 


American Motomst, (AAA), 
Penn. Ave. at 17th St., N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. Mo., 25c; 
$2. Ed., Walter W. Hubbard. 
Short articles of about 1000 wards 
of interest to motorists. 1c a word 
on acceptance. Overstocked. 


Antiques, 40 E. 45th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Mo., 75c; $6.50. 
Ed., Alice Winchester. Illustrated 
articles of 1000 to 2500 words, 
concerning some aspect of glass, 
china, metal wares, furniture, etc., 
and their makers: Articles should 
tell of new discoveries, or new 
points of view or opinions. 3c a 
word on publication; photos, at 
cost. 


The Aquarium Journal, Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, Gol- 
den Gate Park, San Francisco 18, 
Calif. Mo., 25c; $2.25. Ed., Frank 
Klepner. Articles of 2000 words 
or less on the maintenance of 
home aquaria for lay persons, 
which covers the following sub- 
jects: Care and propagation of 
Tropical Fishes and Goldfishes; 
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cultivation of living foods for 
fishes; cultivation of aquatic veg- 
etation for aquaria; construction 
accessories for 


of aquaria and 


aquarium keeping. Photographs 
and drawings used, but at present 
only modest payment is made for 


these. Credit line is given on re- 


quest. lc per word prior to pub- 


lication. 


Audubon Magazine, 1000 Fifth 
Ave., New York 28, N. Y. Every 
two mos., 45c; $2.50. Ed., Ken- 
neth D. Morrison: Illustrated ar- 
ticles up to 2000 words, on the 
life; 


native 


conservation of wild also 


original observations on 
wild life. Suggest querying. $15 
to $75 on acceptance; $3 each for 


photos, on publication. 


28-30 Gros- 


venor Gardens, London, S. W. 1, 


The Connotsseur, 


England, and 572 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y. Quar., $2.; 
$7.50. Ed., H. Granville Fell. Au- 
thoritative, well-illustrated articles 
up to 2000 words, on all subjects 
of direct 
Varying rates on publication. 


interest to collectors. 


Palm 
$3.50. 


The Desert 
Desert, Calif. 
Ed., Randall Illus- 
trated. 1500 
to 3000 words, dealing with the 
desert of the United States. Prefer 


Magazine, 
Mo, 
Henderson. 


35c: 


Feature articles of 


Writer’s Monthly 


personal slant with plenty of hu- 
man interest. 1¥%2c a word and 
up after acceptance; $1 up to $3 
for photos. 


Desert Plant Life Magazine, 
P. O. Box 68, Pasadena, Calif. 
Mo., 25c; $1.50. Ed., Ellen Rock- 
sby. Illustrated articles up to 1000 
words, dealing with desert wild 
and 
No 
and 


flowers, shrubs, and _ trees, 


cacti and other succulents. 


payment, except reprints 


ownership of cuts when botanical. 


Flying Models (including Air 
World and Flying Aces), 215 
Fourth Ave., New York 2, N. Y. 
Every other mo., $1.50. Ed., Wal- 
ter H. Holze. Devoted exclusively 
to model aviation. No fiction, 
humor, or general aviation ma- 
terial used. Active model builders 
are invited to submit photos and 
descriptions of their new model 
airplanes, along with information 
as to whether they can draw 
plans. Editor will then advise 
whether or not he is interested 
in having article written. Easy- 
to-build planes for beginners are 
emphasized. Payment on accep- 
tance, with rate depending on 
importance of article. 


Frontier, A Magazine of Natu- 
ral History, c/o Academy of 
Natural Sciences, 19th & Park- 





Magazines Devoted to Hobbies, Science, Nature and Travel 


way, Philadelphia 3, Penna. Five 
issues, 35c; $1.50. Ed., McCready 
Huston. Illustrated articles of 
1800 words, dealing with animals, 
the undersea world, birds, plant 
life, scientific achievements and 
the unusual in physical geography. 
Good glossy photos of natural 
history subjects, eliminating do- 
mestic pets and zoo pictures. Ic 
a word, by arrangement; $2 and 
up for photos. Query. 


Healy’s Prize Winner, Seattle 5, 
Wash. Sold to Wynmor Associ- 
ates, 110 Hone Ave., Oil City, 
Pa: Not in the market. 


Hobbies, 2810 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. Mo., 35c; 
$3.50. Ed., O. C. 


Practically all material is  staff- 


Lightner. 
written. 


The Hobby Digest, P. O. Box 
52, Detroit 21, Mich. Mo., 20c; 
$2. Ed., E. J. Sharbatz- Illustrated 
articles from 150 to 1500 words 
on hobbyist. Articles on antiques, 
modeling, and coins in demand. 
No verse for the present. Yac a 
word, after publication; $2 to $5 
for photos. 


Hobby Times, P. O. Box 102, 
White Plains, New York. Mo., 
20c; $2. Ed., Frank Del Witt. 
Articles from 1000 to 1500 words, 
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dealing constructively with hob- 


bies in general. Not interested in 
glorifications of any individuals. 
No photos. Average rate about 
$5 a page, within thirty days of 
acceptance. 


Holiday, Independence Square, 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. Mo-, 930c; 
$5. Ed., Ted Patrick. Well-illus- 
trated travel magazine, using 
high-grade articles of about 3500 
words. Query. Good rates on ac- 
ceptance. 


The Home Craftsman, 115 
Worth St., New York 13, N. Y. 
Every other mo., 35c; $2. Ed., 
H. J. Hobbs. Illustrated articles 
from 300 to 1200 words dealing 
with woodworking projects and 
practical home improvements. 
Fillers up to 150 words. Ic to 2c 
a word on publication; $2 to $3 


for photos. 


Mechanix Illustrated, 67 W. 
44th St, New York 18, N. Y. 
Mo., 15c; $1.80. Ed., William L. 
Parker. Illustrated feature articles 
dealing with developments in all 
branches of science, invention, 
and industry, having a _ strong 
popular slant and written in clear, 
explanatory language. Intending 
contributors should submit a de- 
tailed synopsis of any idea before 
sending in the finished article. 
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How-to-build projects for work- 
shop fans of all ages and degrees 
of skill; handi-kinks and shortcuts 
connected with the shop, garage, 
office, home, garden, etc. Novel 
and human-interest photos (glos- 
sies, 4x5) with short description 
of new household 
gadgets and accessories, unusual 
machines, labor-saving devices, 
automobile and airplane devices, 
etc. Good rates on acceptance. 


inventions, 


Model Airplane News, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo., 25c; $2.50. Howard Mc 
Entee, Model Editor. Illustrated 
articles of about 1500 
dealing with model airplane con- 
struction. 2c to 3c a word on 
publication. 


words, 


Motels & Courts, 544 W- Color- 
ado Blvd., Glendale, Calif. Mo., 
20c; $2. Ed., Jean Jacques. Tra- 
1000 words, 
and news items pertaining to mo- 


vel articles under 


tels, tourist courts, trailercoach 
parks and resorts. lc a word up; 


50c and up for photos. 


Natural History 
American Museum of Natural 
History, 79th. St. and Central 
Park West, New York 24, N. Y. 
Mo., (except July and August), 
50c; $5. Ed., Edward M. Wevyer, 


Jr. Illustrated articles not longer 


Magazine, 


Writer's Monthly 


than 4000 words, written in pop- 
ular vein, dealing with wild life, 
exploration and science. 3c a 


word on acceptance; $1 to $5 
for photos. 


The Nature Friend, 258 West 
15th St., New York 11, N. Y: 
Mo., $1.50. Ed., Nat Leslie. The 
official organ of the Nature 
Friends of America, Inc., an out- 
door organization. Short-stories 
and articles up to 1200 words, 
dealing with outdoor life, such 
as hiking, camping, skiing, etc., 
and nature. Vigorously anti-fa- 
scistic. No payment. 


Nature Magazine, 1214 16th 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Ten 
times a year, 50c; $4. Ed., Rich- 
ard W- Westwood. Illustrated ar- 
ticles of a popular nature, but 
scientifically accurate, up to 2000 
words, dealing with nature sub- 
jects. An occasional poem. Ic a 
word up on acceptance; $1 to 
$3 for photos. Query. 


Popular Homecraft, 814 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 
Every other mo., 35c; $2. R. C. 
Johns. Practical articles describing 
the building of various items 
with step-by-step construction 
views, drawing, bill of materials, 
and detailed directions showing 


how to build things with wood, 





Magazines Devoted to Hobbies, Science, Nature and Travel 


plastics, metal, leather, glass and 
other materials. Articles covering 
all phases of interior and exterior 
home repairs, home remodeling, 
and home improvements. Articles 
showing how to make the home 
more livable, such as how to in- 
stall fixtures, wiring, cabinets, 
bunks, and so forth, with step-by- 
step photos showing progress of 
the job from start to finish. Illus- 
trated articles covering the care 
and use of tools, home workshop 
production methods, care and use 
of power machinery, and practical 
hints. From $12 to $15 per page 


on acceptance. 


Popular Mechanics, 200 E. On- 
tario St., Chicago 11, Ill. Mo, 
35c; $3.50. Mng. Ed., Roderick 
M. Grant. Well-illustrated feature 
articles of 1500 to 2000 words, 
dramatizing the human achieve- 
ment and adventure angles in the 
field of science, mechanics and 
invention. Pictures must show 
people doing things, using or 
working with the thing described, 
not merely posed. $5 minimum 
for photos and 
descriptive text. Feature articles, 


accompanying 


for which they pay $75 minimum, 
plus $5 per picture, on accep- 
tance. How-to-do-it articles on 
craft and shop work, with photo- 
graphs and rough drawings, and 
short items about new and easier 
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ways to do everyday tasks, should 
be addressed to Technical Editor. 


Popular Science Monthly, 353 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
Mo., 25c; $2.50. Ed., Perry Gith- 
ens. Timely non-technical articles 
up to 1500 words, describing new 
developments in science and me- 
chanics, profusely illustrated by 
striking photos. Should query be- 
fore writing feature articles. 
“How-to-make” articles; illustrat- 
ed descriptions of new inventions, 
kinks for handy men, motorists, 
radio, 
photography, etc. 5c a word and 
up on acceptance; $6 up for 
photos. 


home experimenters in 


Profitable Hobbies, 24th and 
Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 
Mo., 25c; $3. Ed., Theodore M. 
O’Leary. Articles up to 4000 
words on individual hobbyists, 
preferably those who profit finan- 
cially from their hobbies. Empha- 
sis should be both on personality 
and human interest, and infor- 
mative material on how the hob- 
bies are carried on. Prefer 8x 10 
glossy prints for illustration. Also 
how-to-do articles and shorts of 
200 


have a profit angle. No fiction or 


about words, which must 
verse. Cartoons with hobby slant. 
lc a word on acceptance; $1 to 
$5 for photos. 
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Railroad Model Craftsman, Box 
469, Ramsey, N. J. Mo., 35c; $4. 
Ed., Chas: A. Penn. Illustrated 
articles from 500 to 1500 words 
directly related to model rail- 
roading—the making of trains as 
a hobby. Payment by arrange- 


ment. 


Trailer Life, 3107 West Sixth 
St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Mo., 10c; 
$1. Ed., Gilbert Rich. Deals with 
trailer living and trailer travel. 
Features, articles and fiction, from 
500 to 2000 words, slanted to- 
ward travel, or outdoors subjects 


of interest to trailer owners. Also 


pictures and cartoons. All mater- 


ial must be typewritten, double- 
spaced on one side of page only. 
lc a word and up, on publication; 
$2.50 to $5 per shot for good 
glossy 8 x 10 pictures. 


Trailer Topics Magazine, 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 
Mo., 20c; $2. Ed., Paul Edwards. 
1500 to 


2000 words of interest to trailer- 


Illustrated articles from 
ites. Y2c a word on publication; 


$1 for photos. 


Tratler Travel, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. Mo., 20c; 
$2. Ed., Jeanne Florian. Short 
stories and serials that contain a 
trailer angle; trailer travelogues; 
interesting articles on trailer liv- 
ing and trailerites. 2c a word. 


Writer’s Monthly 


Trail-R-News, Griffin-Paterson 
Bldg., Box 431, Glendale, Calif. 
Mo.; $1. Mng. Ed., Jean Jacques. 
[Illustrated articles of not more 
than 1000 words, pertaining to 
trailercoach dealers, 
manufacturers, distributors and 
trailer coach parks. Good outdoor 
and travel themes acceptable pro- 
vided trailering plays a part. No 
fiction, verse, or anecdotes. Query. 


Trailerists, 


At present overloaded with Wes- 
tern material—need articles on 
north, east and midwest. Ic a 
word up; 50c and up for photos. 


Trailways Magazine, Room 223, 
135 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, 
Ill. Quar.; $1 per year by mail. 
Gen. Mgr., Holder Morrow Col- 
lier. Articles from 1500 to 2000 
words on locations in the United 
States served by the National 
Trailways Bus System, accompa- 
nied by 8 x 10 photos. Payment of 
manuscripts, up to $50, on ac- 


- 


ceptance; photos, $5 each, on 
publication. 4 x 5 (or larger) 
vertical color transparencies for 
cover; $100 for one use rights, 
payment on publication. All ma- 


terial on speculation. 


Travel Magazine Inc. 115 West 
45th St., New York 19, N. Y. Mo., 
4c; $4.50. Ed., Coburn Gilman. 
Ijlustrated articles of 1500 to 
5000 words, dealing with travel 





Markets for Short Stories 


and exploration in all parts of 
of the world. Anxious for fresh 
material about the United States. 
lc to 2c a word, on acceptance; 
$5 each for photos. 


Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa, 
Los Angeles, Calif. Mo., 20c; 
$1.50. Ed., Phil Townsend Han- 
na. Official organ of the Automo- 
bile Club of Southern California. 
Articles up to 1200 words, dealing 
with the Pacific Southwest—Cal- 
ifornia, Arizona, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Utah and Southwestern 
Colorado. Poems up to 20 lines. 
3¥Y4c a word on acceptance; $5 
per print for photos. 


Markets for Short Stories 


Alaska Life, The Territorial 
Magazine, 303 Empress Bldg., 
Seattle 4, Wash. Mo., 25c; $2.50. 
Ed., D. B. Pennell. Short stories 
and articles from 750 to 2509 
words, dealing with Alaska or of 
special interest to Alaskans. Poems 
from 4 to 40 lines. Payment on 
publication, at $3 to $25. As- 
signed articles paid on the basis 
of $50 maximum, _ including 
photos. 


The American Mercury, 575 
Lexington Avenue, New York 22, 
N. Y. Mo., 35c; $4. Ed., Law- 
rence E. Spivak; Managing Edi- 
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tor, Charles Angoff. A literary 
magazine offering a comprehen- 
sive picture in its articles and 
fiction of the national and inter- 
national scene. Short fiction, not 
over 3000 words. Timely articles 
of 2500 words, on vital topics of 
interest, covering politics, science, 
literature, music, world affairs, 
art and education. Short original 
fillers of 100 words; biographic 
sketches of 1500 words. Some 
verse. 3c a word and up on ac- 
ceptance. 


Elks Magazine, 50 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N- Y. Mo., 
20c; $2. Ed., Lee C. Hickey. The 


organ of the Order of Elks. Lively 


short stories of 4000 to 5000 
words, usually by well-known 
writers. Good mysteries desired. 
Illustrated feature articles of 4000 
words, of timely interest and more 
than ordinary significance. Car- 
toons, at intervals. Good ratcs on 
acceptance; photos extra. 


Collier's Weekly, 250 Park Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Weekly, 10c; 
$3. Ed., Walter Davenport. Short 
shorts from 1000 to 1500 words; 
serials in from two to five parts, 
of 15,000 words each part. Uses 
all types of stories so long as they 
are good. Authentic articles from 
1000 to 2500 words, dealing with 
any subject and any locale; also 
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a few longer articles up to 3500 
words. Some personality articles. 
Cartoons. Good rates, on accept- 


ance. 


Esquire, 366 Madison Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 50c; 
$6. Ed., David A. Smart. Con- 
about 


ventional short-stories of 


2000 words, preferably with a 
masculine viewpoint, dealing with 
adventure and action. Humorous 
and sophisticated essays with in- 


telligent masculine appeal; arti- 
cles on food, drink, sports, etc. 
Cartoons and cartoon ideas. Pays 


on acceptance. 


Extension, 1307 S. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. Mo., 30c; 
$3. Ed., Eileen O’Hayer. Distinc- 
tive short-stories of 1500 to 5000 
words; also short shorts from 1000 
to 1500 from 
500 to 1000 words. Articles from 
1000 to 5000 words on themes of 


words; vignettes 


general interest. Poems from 8 to 
30 lines; gag cartoons. Good rates 


on acceptance a 


Good Housekeeping, 57th St. 
at 8th Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
Mo., 35c: $3.50. Ed., Herbert 
R. Mayes. Short stories from 2000 
to 15,000 words; two-part stories 
from 20,000 to 60,000 
Articles from 1000 to 3000 words. 


words. 


Payment on acceptance. 


Writer's Monthly 


Grit, Williamsport 3, Penna. 
Weekly, 10c; $3.50. Ed., Howard 
R. Davis. Clean short-stories of 
1000 to 4500 words, dealing with 
love, adventure, and mystery, 
having American settings and ap- 
pealing to readers in the small 
towns of America; also a few se- 
rials. Illustrated general articles of 
200 to 750 words for the news, 
family, women’s and _ children’s 
pages; illustrated articles of 100 
to 300 words about things unique, 
curious and _ out-of-the-ordinary 
for the Odd, Starnge and Curious 
Page. 2c a word, on acceptance; 
$3 for photos. 


Harper’s Magazine, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N. Y. Mo., 
90c; $5. Ed., Frederick Lewis 
Allen. Articles on social, political, 
economic, and _inter- 
national subjects, literature and 
the arts. Short stories. Verse. Fill- 
ers. No set limits of length. Base 
rate $200 for articles and stories, 
on acceptance. 


scientific, 


Home Life, 161 Eighth Ave. 
North, Nashville 3, Tenn. Mo.; 
$1.50. Ed., Joe W. Burton. Short- 
stories and feature articles of in- 
terest to home and family groups, 
with a Christian viewpoint, from 
1000 to 3000 words. Short poems 
of lyric quality, human interest, 
and beauty. Photos occasionally 
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purchased. 4c a word on accep- 
tance; poems slightly higher rate. 


Jewish Spectator, 110 W. 40th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Mo.; $3. 
Ed., Dr. T. Weiss-Rosmarin. 
Short-stories up to 2500 words, 
of religious interest. 2c a word on 
publication. 


Ladies Home Journal, Indepen- 
dence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. Mo., 25c; $3. Eds. Bruce 
Gould and Beatrice Blackmar 
Gould. Significant short-stories 
from 1500 to 5000 words; novel- 
ettes of 20,000 words or more. 
Quality in stories is of much im- 
portance. Articles from 1000 to 
5000 words on topics of interest 
to women. Some short lyric 
poetry; fillers and cartoons. Top 
rates on acceptance. 


Mademoiselle, 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. Mo., 
35c; $3.50. Mng. Ed., Cyrilly 
Abels. Fiction Ed., Margarita G. 
Smith. Short-stories and articles 
from 2500 to 4000 words, of in- 
terest to smart young women 
from 18 to 30. Payment on ac- 
ceptance. 


McCall’s Magazine, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y- Mo., 
25c; $2.50. Ed., Otis L. Wiese; 
Fiction Ed., Frankie McKee 
Robins. Short-stories up to 5000 
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words; novels of about 20,000 
words; novelettes from 10,000 to 
12,000 words. Illustrated articles 
from 1200 to 4900 words on sub- 
jects of general interest. Top 
rates on acceptance. 


Mew England Homestead, My- 
rick Bldg., Springfield 3, Mass. 
2nd and 4th Saturday, 5c; 60c. 
Home Department Ed., Lucile 
Small. Short stories of 2000 
words; illustrated articles pertain- 
ing to New England agriculture; 
also practical household articles. 
Some good poetry. 25c per inch 
for articles; $1 each for photos 
5c a 


accompanying articles; 


line for verse. 


Prairie Schooner, Andrews Hall, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Nebr. Quar., 60c; $2. Ed., Lowry 
C. Wimberly. Stories from 2000 
to 5000 words; also some short 
shorts, preferably dealing with the 
American scene. Articles of gen- 
eral interest up to 5000 words. 
Poems up to 60 lines. Reports 
in a month. No payment. 


Saturday Evening Post, Inde- 
pendence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Penna. Weekly, 15c; $6. Ed., Ben 
Hibbs. Short-stories from 2500 to 
5000 words; serials from 40,000 
to 60,000 words concerning 
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American subjects and dealing 
with the present day. Timely and 
significant articles from 1000 to 
4000 words. Humorous verse, fill- 
ers, skits and cartoons. Fxcellent 


rates on acceptance. 


Sir! 105 E. 35th St., New York 
17, N. Y. Mo., 25c; $3. Short- 
stories of 2000 to 3000 words, 
1000 


deal 


and short shorts of words 


or under, which may with 
any subject of interest to men. 
Articles of general interest, from 
2000 to 3000 words. Actual true 
expenences of men, told in the 


These 


periences of adventure, true tales 


first person. can be ex- 
of danger or other true exper- 
Short 
1000 to 


fillers, from 200 to 500 words, on 


articles on 
2000 


iences. sports 


from words. Fact 
all sorts of interesting subjects. 


Good rates, on acceptance. 


This Week, 420 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. Sunday sup- 
plement brought out by the 
United 
Corporation. 


Nichols. 


to 3500 words (maximum 5000 


New spapers 
Ed., 


Short-stories 


Magazine 
Wilham I. 
2000 


from 


dealing with romance, adventure 


and mystery; short shorts under 
1500 words. Illustrated articles up 
to 2500 words, dealing with self- 
improvement, adventures, popu- 


lar science and medicine, person- 


Writer's Monthly 
alities. Fillers, jokes, cartoons. 
Good rates on acceptance. 


Today's Woman, 67 West 44th 
St., New York 18, N. Y. Mo. 
25c; $3. Ed., Geraldine Rhoads. 
Articles and features of interest 
to young from 18 
to 30 years of age, covering fam- 
homemaking 


homemakers 


ily relationships, 
and health; also self-help articles. 
Distinguished fiction short 
stories from 3000 to 7000 words; 
novels of 15,000 words. Top rates. 


Woman’s Home Companion, 
640 Fifth Ave., New York 19, 
N. Y. Mo., 25c; $2.50. Ed., Wm. 
A. H. Birnie: Fiction Ed., Elliott 
W. Schryver. Short-stories from 
2500 up; 
about 15,000 words; short novels 
of 25,000 words; and two, three 
and four-part serials. Stories must 
be of the times and have novelty, 
interesting background and dia- 
logue, and good characterization 
and plot. Timely, vital articles 
up to 3000 words discussing the 
problems of today and tomorrow; 
also practical dealing 
with homemaking, health, food, 
clothes, entertainment, children, 
Some Good rates on 


acceptance. 


words novelettes of 


articles 


etc. verse. 


Trade Publications 
Air Conditioning and Refrig- 
News, 450 West Fort, 


eration 





Trade Publications 


Detroit, Mich. Weekly, 20c; $5. 
Ed., Geo. F. Taubeneck. _Illus- 
trated articles on merchandising 
and servicing of electric refrig- 
erators, air conditioning and 
electrical appliances of interest 
to dealers, distributors and sales- 
men. Action photos. lc a word 
following publication; $2 for 
photos. 


American Hotel Journal, 77 W. 
Washington St., Chicago 2, IIl. 
Mo.; $3. Ed., C. H. Anderson. 
Illustrated articles from 1000 to 
1200 words dealing with all kinds 
of time and money-saving econo- 
mies in operating hotels. Ic a 
word on publication; $2 for pho- 
tos. 


Armored Cavalry Journal, 1719 
K St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Bi-mo.; $4.75. Ed., Captain Wil- 
liam G. Bell. Articles from 2000 
to 4000 words on military science 
and tactics, historical background 
of armor and cavalry and foreign 
affairs, accompainied by photos 
wherever possible. Contributors 
should have a fairly good military 
background in order to produce 
the type of material desired. No 
payment for articles. 


Bakers’ Helper, 105 W. Adams 
St., Chicago 3, Ill. Every other 
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week, 25c; $3. Ed-, Harold E. 
Snyder. Illustrated articles of not 
more than 2000 words, dealing 
with experiences of bakers in se- 
curing better business, merchand- 
ising and sales methods, economi- 
cal arrangement of bakery plants, 
money-saving devices or plans, 
time-saving suggestions and pre- 
ventive maintenance ideas. Quer- 
ies preferred. lc a word for news 
items; 2c a word for feature ma- 
terial. Photos, $3 to $5. 


Brake Service, 31 N. Summit 
St., Akron 8, Ohio. Mo., $1; $3. 
Ed., Edward S. Babcock, Jr. Ar- 
ticles describing how brake and 
wheel service shops increase sales 
via unique merchandising sales 
plans. Good photos. Ic to 1¥c a 
word after publication; $2 for 
photos. 


Coffee & Tea Industries, 106 
Water St., New York 5, N. Y. 
(Formerly Spice Mill)- Mo., 50c; 
$3. Ed., E. F. Simmons. Practical 
illustrated articles dealing with 
the manufacturing and merchan- 
dising problems of the coffee, tea 
and spice trade. Yc a word up on 
publication» 


Electronics, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 18, N.Y. Mo., 75c; 
$6. Ed., Donald G. Fink. IIlustrat- 
ed articles of about 2000 words, 
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of interest to engineers and manu- 
facturers in the field of radio, 
sound and industrial use of tubes. 
$15 per printed page on accep- 
tance; $5 for photos. 


Farm Equipment Retailing, 
1014 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo- 
Mo., 25c: $2. Eds., Arch S. Mer- 
rifield and Harold B. Halter. 
Illustrated articles of 400 to 500 
words, covering the merchandis- 
ing of tractors, and farm equip- 
ment, preferably from the angle 
of the small-town merchant. 25c 
per col. inch, on publication. 


Furniture South, High Point, 
N. C. Mo., 25c; $3. Ed., Howard 
B. Easter. Illustrated articles from 
500 to 1500 words Wealing with 
operating of retail furniture 
stores, covering such topics as ef- 
fective displays of stock, selling 
methods, special promotion plans, 
handling customers, store train- 
ing plans and activities, etc. Yc 
a word on acceptance; $1 to $5 
for photos. 


Glass Digest, 225 Lafayette St, 
New York 12, N. Y. Mo., 20c; 
$2. Ed., W. Arthur Lee. Illustra- 
ted articles and items relative to 
the use and sale of flat glass, 
auto glass, mirrors, storefronts, 
etc.; also news items from various 
cities concerning the trade (job- 


Writer's Monthly 


bers, glazing dealers and contrac- 
tors, etc.) Yec to lc a word on 
publication; 50c to $3 for photos. 


Gregg Writer, 270 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mo., 
except July and August, 25c; $2. 
Ed., Alan C. Lloyd. Short, illus- 
trated personality stories of execu- 
tives who began as stenographers 
or typists, and of stenographers 
and secretaries holding interesting 
positions; also articles up to 2000 
words dealing with office routine 
and procedure. lc a word on 
publication. 


Hats, 15 E- 40th St., New York 
16, N. Y. Mo., $1; $7. Ed., Chas. 
Steinecke, Jr. Illustrated articles 
on retail millinery stores, includ- 
ing merchandising and promo- 
tional articles; also interview-ar- 
ticles with executives and buyers. 
lc a word on publication; $2 for 
photos. 


Hotel Management, 71 Van- 
derbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo., 35c; $4. Ed., W. O. Voegele. 
Illustrated articles up to 2000 
words, dealing with all phases of 
the operation and maintenance 
of hotels—business building, cost 
cutting, remodeling and redecor- 
ating (with before and after 
pictures). Must be based on suc- 
cessfully proven experience and/ 
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or practice, preferably with actual 
cost and profit figures. Also High- 
way Hotels and high class motor 
courts: Always query in advance. 
2c a word and up, on acceptance; 
$4 up for photos. 


Implement and Tractor, 10th 
and Wyandotte Sts., Kansas City, 
Mo. Every two weeks; $3. Ed., 
H. E. Everett. Illustrated articles 
dealing with sales and service 
methods followed by dealers; also 
articles on the merchandising of 
special farm implements. Pay on 
publication. 


Infantry Journal, 1115 17th St., 


N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Mo.; 
$5. Ed., Col. Jos. I. Greene, Rtd. 
Illustrated articles of 1000 to 
8000 words, dealing with any as- 
pect of war of interest to the 
officers and enlisted men of all 
components of military service 
and to civilians interested in na- 
tional security. 2c to 3c a word 
on publication; illustrations paid 
for at word rate. 


Insurance Salesman, 1142 N. 
Meridian St., Indianapolis 6, Ind. 
Mo., 25c; $2.50. Short salesman- 
ship articles, and concrete selling 
plans adapted to life insurance, 
but these must be definite rather 
than general. Query. 4c a word 
on publication. 
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Interiors (with Industrial De- 
sign), 11 E. 44th St., New York 
17, N. Y. Mo., 75c; $5- Ed., Fran- 
cis de N. Schroeder. Illustrated 
articles showing contemporary 
trends and helpful ‘ideas on inter- 
ior design, architecture, furniture 
designs and industrial design. 
Photos and drawings of beautiful 
interiors of homes, clubs, hotels, 
offices, etc., which are the work 
of interior designers and archi- 
tects; also of supplies—furniture, 
fabrics, wallpapers, and structural 
and finishing materials for floors, 
walls, and windows, etc. Varying 
rates. 


National Photographic Dealer, 
251 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y. Mo., $3. Illustrated articles 
up to 1500 words, dealing with 
the merchandising problems of 
photographic dealers. 2c a word 
on publication; $3 for photos. 


The Northwestern Miller, 118 
South 6th St., Minneapolis 2, 
Minn. Weekly, 20c; $4. Mng. Ed., 
Milton B- Kihlstrum. Want news 
and pictures of the flour milling 
industry. The use of flour both in 
commercial baking and family 
baking fields. Prefer to have those 
who wish to make a free-lance. 
connection with them write and 
announce. their interest and quali- 
fications. 
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Public Utilities Fortnightly, 


309 Munsey Bldg. Washington, 
D. C. Every two weeks, $15. Ed., 
H. C. Spurr. Factual articles of 
2000 to 3500 words, dealing with 
controversial phases of the opera- 
tion, regulation, and ownership 


of public utilities. 2c a word on 
acceptance. 


Southern Advertising and Pub- 
lishing, 5 Third St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga. Mo., 25c; $2. Ed., 
Garland B. Porter. Short illus- 
trated articles on new advertising 
ideas, sales-promotions, distribu- 
tion plans, advertising personali- 
ties. Write for approval on ideas 
for feature articles, etc., of South- 
ern businesses and advertisers. 
Must have a Southern slant. 25c 
a column inch on _ publication; 
$2 for photos when made by au- 
thor. 


Southern Lumber Journal, Box 
448, Jacksonville 1, Fla. Mo., 25c; 
$2. Ed-, C. T. Parsons. Illustrated 
merchandising stories of interest 
to the retail yard and building 
supply dealer, also stories with 
human interest about mills and 
lumber wholesalers as well as re- 
tail yards. Preferred locale, east 
of Miss. River and south of Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers. lc a word 
on publication; $1.50 up to $3, 
depending on quality for photos. 


Writer's Monthly 


Southern Lumberman, 917 Ber- 
ryhill St., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Twice a mo.; $5. Ed., S. F. Horn. 
Illustrated articles concerning var- 
ious phases of actual experiences 
in sawmilling, and logging articles 
showing new and better ways of 
doing things. 30c per inch. 


Public Works Magazine, 310 
E. 45th St, New York 17, N. Y. 
Mo., 35c; $3. Ed., W. A. Harden- 
bergh. Want the following types 
of articles: “How-it-was-done” 
and “How-to-do-it” articles on 
construction and operation of 
water works; sewers and sewage 
treatment; streets and roads; ref- 
use collection and disposal; parks 
and playgrounds; municipal pow- 
er plants; and street lighting. 
length desired, 500 
words; longer articles accepted. 
Minimum payment, $15; propor- 
tionately more for longer articles. 
Photo cost must be authorized by 
them. 

Also cost data on state, city and 
county construction, maintenance 
Street 
patching or resurfacing; laying 
sewers and water pipes; sweeping 
or flushing streets; collecting and 
disposing of refuse and garbage. 
Payment, 3c per word; minimum, 
$5. Data must have OK of local 
engineer in charge. Kinks and 
short cuts, including how local 


Minimum 


and operation, such as: 





Miscellaneous 


construction equipment was used 
effectively. Should have photos, 
but special costs for them must be 
approved in advance. Subjects 
mentioned in the foregoing are 
specially desired. Payment on gen- 
erally same scale. Payment is usu- 
ally on publication, but can be 
arranged otherwise in_ special 
cases. 


Sports Age, 212 Fifth Ave., 
New York 10, N- Y. Mo., 25c; 
$2. Ed., John Zervas. Articles 
showing how to merchandise all 
types of sports equipment. Cur- 
rent photos of interesting sports 
eauipment displays in store win- 
dows, and interiors, accompanied 
by identification and brief des- 
cription of arrangement. Ic per 
word on publication; $3.50 for 
photo and caption. 


Western Construction News, 
503 Market St., San Francisco 5, 
Calif. Mo, 35c; $4. Ed., J. I. 
Ballard. State they are no longer 
using material from free-lance 
contributors. 


Western Plumbing and Heating 
Journal, 3665 S. Vermont Ave., 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. Mo., 25c; 
$3. Ed., John B. Reeves. Illustra- 
ted articles not exceeding 1000 
words, dealing with the plumbing 
and heating trade in the Western 
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states. lc a word on publication; 
$2 for photos. 


Woodworking Digest, 222 East 
Willow St., Wheaton, Ill. Mo.; 
controlled. Editor in Chief, Ned 
Bailey. Illustrated feature articles 
up to 2000 words pertaining to 
woodworking plants, describing 
processes, and methods under 
present conditions. Up to 1c a 
word on publication; photos ex- 
tra. 


Miscellaneous 


Aladdin Books, 554 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y. A 
Division of the American Book 
Company. Ed., Mrs. Lillian J. 
Bragdon. Specialize in juvenile 
fiction and nonfiction. Royalty. 


Hart Publishing Co., 101 West 
55th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
Harold H. Hart, Publisher, re- 


ports: “We are publishers of 
juvenile, nonfiction books. At 
the present time we are in the 
market for crossword puzzles 
suitable for children between the 
ages of 9 and 14. These puzzles 
may contain either picture de- 
finitions, or word definitions, or 
a combination of both. Where 
picture definitions are to be used, 
there is no necessity for the 
author to draw the pictures, 
since these would be redone in 
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any case by our art staff. How- 
ever, if the puzzle is to be con- 
tained within a specific shape 
some rough approxiraation of the 
art shape should be submitted 
merely in order to clarify the idea. 

“The following standards must 
be observed: All words must be 
fairly simple, and should certain- 
ly be part of the everyday vocab- 
ulary of a grammar school boy or 
girl. 
strange or difficult word would 


Inclusion of any single 
immediately invalidate the puz- 
zle for our purposes. Abbrevia- 
tions should be for the most part 
avoided. No letters may remain 
unkeyed. This means that words 
of one letter are unacceptable. 
Only a small proportion of the 
boxes may be black squares: The 
puzzle may run anywhere between 
9 and 13 letters to a side, unless 
of course, an unusual shape pre- 
cludes this. 

“We need quite a number of 
these puzzles, at least 100. We will 
pay $5 for each puzzle, immedi- 
ately upon acceptance. No puzzle 
will be considered unless it is sub- 
mitted in double-spaced, type- 
written form. Submission should 
be accompanied by a _ self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope.” 


Spint, A Magazine of Poetry, 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. Published every other 


Writer's Monthly 


month by the Catholic Poetry 
Society of America. Ed., John 
Gilland Brunini, reports: “A fifty 
percent increase in payment for 
poems in Spirit has been an- 
nounced. The new rate, effective 
with the March issue, will be 30c 
per line compared to the previous 
rate of 20c. Only poems submitted 
by members of the Society can be 
considered, but membership is 


open to all regardless of creed.” 


The Humanist, 137 S. Walnut 
St., Yellow Springs, Ohio, pub- 
lished every other month by the 
Humanist Association, announces 
the appointment of Mr. LeGarde 
S. Doughty as poetry editor. One 
full page and several fraction 
pages of poetry will appear in 
each issue. Mr. Doughty seeks 
manuscripts “germane to the phil- 
osophy of humanism; but that 
limitation is virtually limitless in 
that so much poetry is “human- 
ism.” He will decline “the purely 
posturized,” but there will be “no 
prejudice against any earnest 
approach on all the wide horizon 
between the conservative and the 
radical.” Manuscripts may be 
sent directly to Mr. Doughty, 
2808 Bellevue Ave., Augusta, 
Georgia, or to the office of The 
Humanist. No payment is made 
for contributions at the present 
time. 
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Mag 1§ te July 4 1950 


The next few weeks may be the most 
important in your life 


May 15th to July 4th marks the U.S. Yon’t let your opportunity pass be- 
Treasury's Independence D 1 were unable to grab it! 
aoe FO not now buying U.S. Savings 


making your fondest drea ymie true. Bonds { 


automatically, this is the time to 


; 


begin. If you are, sign up for extra bonds. 
Sign upand buy up all you can. That gold- 
en opportunity in the 50’s may be the “one 


in a lifetime’’ for you—be ready for it! 
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